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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1881. 


USIC not only embodies and perpetuates emotions, 

but reveals them to others, making them acquainted 
with feelings perhaps unfelt before, or at least enlarging 
their sympathies. 


sata 
HE music of the ballroom, like its etiquette, must not 
appear to be the work of reflection; but, as it were, 
spontaneous; and, above all things, polished and orna- 
mental. It has its own special arts and graces, which 
most highly skilled contrapuntists may fail to acquire. 


HE true enjoyment of good instrumental music is a 
pleasure so utterly unselfish, that auditors hardly 
listen to its performance without having an intense de- 
sire that others should hear it also, that their blissful ex- 
periences may be compared as far as language can 
enable them. ; 
- -= — 

O greater homage can be paid to a composer than 
N faultless performances of his works. Statues may 
be erected to the memory of great men; but only by 
making their works known and appreciated, or by emu- 
lating their noble deeds, they appear to be worthily hon- 
ored. Therefore, creative and executive artists are the 
highest patrons of art. 


HE music of Spohr is distinguished by a peculiar 
gliding motion and even flow, the result of an over- 
refinement and polish, which even in the grandest parts 
is observable in the smallest details. Notwithstanding 
the extreme beauty of the ideas, one is led very soon to 
desire an exhibition of greater force. Then, an energetic 
and vigorous style appears doubly invigorating and in- 
spiring. 
- 
HE innumerable varieties of tone and pitch of voice 
that are commonly employed in ordinary language 
to increase the significance of phrases, or even single 
words, are part of the natural expression of one in earn- 
est, and impress us with the sincerity of the speaker. 
The effect is perceived, though rarely the means. Sim- 
ilarly, in music, many modifications are made that cannot 
be indicated by written characters, being entirely in- 
capable of definition, But, by these zwances, we note the 
individuality of the executant. 


HOUGH the ideal images of youth change, the ideal 
T remains to the artist, beautifying and exalting his 
life. The pursuit of the ideal is his task, special vocation 
and ordained mission. It becomes his companion—z”- 
amorata—the child of his hopes; and, in the midst of a 
cold, unsympathizing world is often his only though 
great and superabundant reward. It is difficult to see 
what Schubert gained from his art beyond the consola- 


- Y 
THE MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL AS- 
SOCTA TION. 
HE Music Teachers’ National Association will meet 
T at Albany on July 5,6 and 7. Addresses will then 
be made and discussions held on various subjects of 


tions it afforded him. 


great importance to persons engaged in musical instruc- 
tion. Some of these chosen for consideration are “The 
Sources of Musical Enjoyment,” “Musical Criticism,” 
“The Practical Value of Musical Theory,” and “The 
Need of a Text Book in Harmony.” 

It is satisfactory to find a body of persons associated 
not for the purpose of gaining advantages over others, 


but for giving advantages. A good teacher labors for 


the prosperity of his pupils. He knows that there must 
be a division of labor, and therefore desires to combine 
and co-operate that the aims of all may harmonize. The 
music teacher usually works alone, and feels the need 
of brotherly communion, He is confronted at every 
turn with questions he may not be quite ready to meet, 
respecting truth, beauty, style, simplicity, Xc., in art; 


about classic schools and romanticism, Italian music vs. 
German music, respecting melody of a popular type, and 
fugues demanding reflection. His pupils have diverse 
inclinations which it is well not to oppose, but to change 
Some regard music as a pastime, and others 


gradually. 





study it with constant devotion; some again wish to 
make displays of technical skill as solo performers, while 
others are better pleased to take a part, however humble, 
in the rendering of a great work demanding the associa- 
tion of many voices and instruments. 

The question often arises, what is good music? and 
especially when a pupil has been advised not to waste 
his time and thoughts on bad music. The teacher may 
not be willing to become a self-appointed censor, and yet 
be perfectly convinced of the worthlessness of the com- 
positions from which he wishes to dissuade his pupil. 
Many learners are fond of bold, vigorous or dashing 
pieces. Should they be indulged, or made to practice 
slow movements by Beethoven? Some others confess 
to a special leaning towards music of an effeminate, 
enervating character. Should these be given the cheer- 
ful and innocent sonatas of Mozart or Haydn? 

Should a pupil be kept at studies for the acquirement 
of technical proficiency for a considerable time, or should 
his artistic powers at once be brought into play? Should 
a pupil imitate his master’s style of performance, or give 
his own unbiased rendering ? 

Should the memory be exercised, or should the under- 
standing be so highly cultivated that the pupil may play 
without notes by working out the composition mentally ? 
Is it wrong for a teacher to give up a pupil on the ground 
that he has no talent, when it is acknowledged that one 
possessing talent will teach himself ? 

Myriads of disputed points such as these await so- 
lution and cause a conscientious teacher many mis- 
givings. He is required to advise with parents and 
guardians respecting the choice of music as a profession 
for a promising pupil, although his knowledge of the 
possibility of advancing this student beyond a given 
point may be very slight. In the department of compo- 
sition a pupil may produce most lovely themes for song, 
and yet never succeed in extending any one of them to 
form a complete movement. Another may have mar- 
velous powers as a pianist, and yet in all matters of 
analysis, or in the treatment of poetry by music, be quite 
stupid and senseless. In such cases the teacher will ex- 
claim “He cannot help it; how can I help him?” And 
then begins another series of self-questioning respecting 
mental development, &c., in all of which the teacher 
requires counsel and encouragement from those who 
have striven and succeeded in similar fields of labor. 
Therefore we hope that the convention may be well 
attended, and that some of these and similar practical 
questions may be satisfactorily answered for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

SSS V 


THE MYSTERIOUS ACT OF COMPOSI- 
TION. 


HEN a musical composer is inspired he is either 
conscious or unconscious of the direction in 
which his Pegasus is taking him. In the former case 
he writes music of abstract expression, as Fugue in C 
minor, or Sonata in E flat, or Suite No. 3; and in the 
latter he writes characteristic music, as “Tasso’s Lament 
and Triumph” overture, “Manfred.” In the arts of visi- 
ble representation, such as painting, sculpture, &c., noth- 
ing can be found that corresponds with the abstract mu- 
sic. For, however strong may be the singular experience 
known as inspiration among producers—however greatly 
they may be filled with the irresistible desire to unbosom 
themselves, to find relief from the pent up flood of 
thoughts and feelings that are impatient to break forth— 
they must first find some particular scene, defined sub- 
ject or surrounding influence to embody these emotions. 
The musical composer, however, can throw off im- 
mediately, in an original, beautiful, universal and flexible 
language, his emotions in one outburst. It may be im- 
possible for him to give an account in words of his sub- 
jective condition; it may be wholly a new one to him or 
too complex or perhaps even too vague for definition. 
Yet, although he may not be able to describe his state, he 
can display it. And so surely can this be done that his 
artistic production reflects his soul as truly as a mirror 
will his countenance. All attempts at description must 
fail in comparison. 

Let it be assumed thnt a musical composer at his 
breakfast table learns from his private correspondence of 
the death of a friend, birth of a relative, of the marriage 
of one whose smiles were once coveted, of the failure of 
debtors, the depreciation of property, of his new appoint- 
ments, his increased popularity and the success of some 
one of his works. Turning to the newspapers, he may 
gather an additional mass of news, some good, some bad, 
demanding his attention. Let him now try to give an 
account of his psychologic condition. Is he glad; is he 
sorry? Is he sanguine or depressed? Does the past, 
present or future occupy him? Do fears, hopes, aspira- 
tions, loves or hates move him? Here now is an in- 





stance of what might be termed a chaotic state of m: 
given in illustration of conditions referred to above. 
But instrumental music has other distinctive Classes be. 
sides these. For “characteristic music” may be regarded 
as realistic, or idealistic, and so on. It may have a mar. 
tial character and yet employ no trumpets or drums. } 
may be subjective and not use all the expedients for its 
complete realization. It may be merely suggestive. On 
the other hand it may be materialistic and depend 

on means and resources, as we have recently seen in the 
case of the Berlioz Requiem. A third special class of 
instrumental music must, however, here be spec; 
noted. 

A musical composer may be conscious of the direction 
in which he is being led by the power that shapes “his 
ends,” and yet not be able to indicate by words, jn any 
language, his end and aim. In this case he will produce 
music that will be perfectly consistent and true to itself, 
and it will be at once seen that he has not inserted this 
or that melody or harmonic transition or other expres- 
sions simply because they may have appeared to him to 
be very original, beautiful or pleasant sounding, but be. 
cause they were in keeping with his intention, He 
knows his intention, therefore, although he cannot ex. 
press it except in music. In proof of this let it be 
remembered that one cannot take a favorite strain from 
one piece and insert it in another without the want of 
keeping being at once noticed; for we are thoroughly 
conscious of a certain unity of idea in well written jn. 
strumental music, which is not the result of “carrying 
out,” in the ordinary routine of composition, a symphonic 
motive or fugal subject that would, of course, give an 
external or technical evidence of unity and consistency, 

It is this consciousness of good music being so com. 
pletely true to itself which makes the works of Bach and 
Beethoven appear so extremely valuable when compared 
with those of inferior writers. For they present in an 
orderly and naturally progressive way, the gradually 
changing conditions of the soul, reflecting the passing 
shades, complexions, and slight, continuous variations, as 
lakes reflect the ever altering forms of clouds. 

When this fact is once perceived, the student of music 
values his copy of Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues, 
or Beethoven’s sonatas, or even Mendelssohn's songs 
without words, not merely as marvelous tonal structures, 
but as so many records of the emotions of human souls. 
They are not historic records of the ordinary type, as of 
the rise and fall of kingdoms, or tides, or stocks, or any- 
thing else of the kind ordinarily found in books; but are, 
as it were, supplementary, giving details of inmost ex- 
periences. 

When the musical composer has enriched himself by 
pondering the utterances of such kindred souls—has 
dreamed with them, sympathized with them, loved them 
—when he has learned from the world joys and sorrows, 
and brooded over its many problems, then may he hope 
to write symphonies so vast in their conception and full 
of worthy musical thoughts that they will demand for 
their realization the resources of a large orchestra, and 
for their appreciation spirits akin to his own. 

It has been well said by Carlyle that a musical thought 
is one spoken by a mind that has penetrated into the ut- 
most heart of the thing; detected the inmost mystery of 
it—namely, the melody that lies hidden in it; the inward 
harmony of coherence which is its soul, whereby it ex- 
ists and has a right to be here in this world. All inmost 
things, we may say, are melodious—naturally utter 
themselves in song. The meaning of song goes deep. 
Who is there that, in logical words, can express the effect 
music has on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the Infinite, and 
lets us for moments gaze into that! Even the common- 
est speech has something of song in it. All passionate 
language does of itself become musical ; the speech of a 
man even in zealous anger becomes a chant, a song. It 
seems, somehow, the very essence of us, song; asf al 
the rest were but wrappages and hulls! The Greeks 
fabled Sphere-Harmonies ; it was the feeling they had of 
the inner structure of Nature, that the soul of all her 
voices and utterances was perfect music. Poetry, ¥¢ 
will call musical thought. See deep enough and you set 
musically—the heart of Nature being everywhere musi’ 
if you can only reach it. 4 

For this reason those musical composers who have 
tasted the sweetness and bitterness of life and ined 
long enough to brood over their experiences have 
brought forth works of the greatest value. As the ” 
mans of old took delight in the struggle and writhing 
agony of gladiators, so we of the present day . 
noting the beats and throes of the human heart, as al 
played to us by musicians. Therefore we now prefer , 
rugged energy of Beethoven, the subtle thoughtless 
Schumann, to the serene beauty of Mendelssohn, ¥ 
favorable worldly circumstances probably led to the bar 
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monious inner life which his productions record. This 
xternal peace possibly induced a serenity of aspect, com- 
ness and roundness of form in his works, but de- 
cted from their depth, height and intensity. His feel- 
ings were more refined than deep. He was more tender 
d delicate than pathetic and disposed to fathom the 
‘apes of human passion, and more like a genial 
companion than a seer offering new solutions of prob- 
lems, reproving OF urging us onward. , 
Wagner refers to one of Mendelssohn's works as a 
series of the choicest, subtlest, and most artistically exe- 
cuted forms, but that the higher musical feeling was 
never satisfied when these forms were to express the deep 
and strong feelings of the human heart. 
Musical art, like Nature, is a very sphinx, whose secrets 
are not to be wrenched from her, even by her chosen 
lovers (still less by spies, quizzes and the unworthy) with- 
out patient and vigilant strivings. Only bya long course 
of graduation can the neophyte become high priest. 
The mental habits and inclinations of musical com- 
posers will be considered when this subject is resumed. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Part XII. u 
(COPYRIGHTED—ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 

JHE great dramatist evidently thought of music so 
1 constantly that he did not fail to note some of its 
singular enigmas. In “As You Like It” its mysterious 
action is noted, although in “Cymbeline,” “Lear” and 
elsewhere it is found used with a definite purpose. 

In Henry VI., Part I., Shakespeare points to Nero's 
heartlessness and his extremely exceptional employment 
of music. 

In “Measure for Measure” and “Richard II.” it is re- 
ferred to as a power, not always producing the desired 
effect, possibly from our want of knowledge of its nat- 
ure andaction. As poisons, intelligently administered, 
have beneficial effects, so music, ignorantly adminis- 
tered, may be harmful. 

Shakespeare so frequently employed technical musical 
terms, metaphorically and otherwise, to express various 
shades of meaning, and sometimes made so extraor- 
dinary a use of them, that they came to be more com- 
monly employed in ordinary language. “Harping,” when 
not used technically, refers to making slight variations 
on one topic, or subject, until hearers are weary, as harp- 
ers are fond of making similar varied repetitions of fa- 
vorite strains. 

The word “tune,” which occurs at least sixty-seven 
times, refers sometimes to favorite subjects of discourse, as 
“The tune of Imogen” in “Cymbeline ;” sometimes to 
mood, disposition, or even mental health, as in “King 
Lear;” and also to seasonableness and unsuitable time, 
as “Your advocation is not now in tune.” In further il- 
lustration of these and other remarks the following quo- 
tations are given: 








“Measure FOR MEasuRE.”’— 


“ There my father's grave 
Did utter forth a voice!” 


“ Break off thy song.”’ 


“Tery you mercy, sir; and well could wish 
You had not found me here so musical. 
Let me excuse me, and believe me so.— 
My mirth it much displ d, but pl d my woe. 
‘Tis good: though music oft hath such a charm 
To make bad good and good provoke to harm.” 





* O gracious duke, 
Harp not on that.” 


“CYMBELINE,” — 
“ The crickets sing.” 
“T would this music would come; I am advised to give 
her music o’ mornings; they say it will penetrate. 


Come on; tune. If you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, so; we'll try with tongue, too.” 


” First, a very excellent, good-conceited thing; after a 
wonderful sweet air, with admirable rich words to 
it, and then let her consider.” 


“Hark! hark ! the lark at heav'n’s gate sings,”’ etc. 


“It this penetrate I will consider your music the better; 
if it do not, it is a vice in her ears which horse-hairs 
and catguts can never amend.” 

“Thave assailed her with music, but she vouchsafes no 
notice 
} * Our cage 

We make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird, 
And sing our bondage freely.” 


Refer to “Lear,” and “Henry VI.,” Parts II. and III. 


; Which you . make him know, 
If that his head have ear for music.” 


" How angel-like he sings!” 

“ My ingen instrument! 
Hark, Polya Te, itsounds! But what occasion 
Hath Cadwa 


Sow to give it motion? Hark!” 


H “ Though now our voices 
“ve got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground. 


“ 1 cannot sing: I'!l weep and word it with thee ; 
For notes of sorrow, out of tune, are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie.” 


“ The tune of Imogen.” 


Refer to “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “Love's Labor 
Lost,” “Twelfth Night,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


“ The fingers of the powers above doth tune 
The harmony of this peace.” 


See “Othello,” “Lear,” “Henry VI.” 


“Two GENTLEMEN oF VeRONA”.— 
“ Best sing it to the tune of ‘Light o’ Love.’ ” 


Reference is made to this air in “Much Ado About 
Nothing” and “Two Noble Kinsmen.” 
“ It is too heavy for so light a tune.” 


“ Heavy? Belike it hath some burden then.” 


See “As You Like It,” “Tarquin,” “Anthony,” “Much 
Ado About Nothing.” 


“* Aye, and melodious were it; would you sing it? 
And why not you? 
I cannot reach so high. 
Let’s see your song. How now, minion ? 


Keep tune there still, so you sing it out : 

And yet, methinks, I do not like this tune. 
You do not? 

No, madan,, it is too sharp. 

You, minion, are too saucy. 

Nay, now you are too flat 

And mar the concord with too harsh a descant. 
There wanteth but a mean to fill your song. 
The mean is drown'd with your unruly bass. 
Indeed, I bid the base for Proteas."’ 


Mean here refers to the tenor part, and bass and base 
form a quibble. 
See “Love’s Labor Lost” and “Winter's Tale.” 


“The current, * * * 
When his fair course is not hindered, 
Makes sweet music with the enamel'd stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge,”’ &c. 


** Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale.”’ 


‘* For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poet’s sinews, 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 
Make tigers tame and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.” 


“ Visit by night your lady's chamber window 
With some sweet concert to their ins’ ruments.”’ 


* Tune a deploring dump.” 
See “Taming of the Shrew,” “Tarquin,” “ Romeo.” 


“ The night's dead silence 
Will well become such sweet complaining grievance, 
This, or else nothing, will inherit her,”’ &c. 


** Let us to the city presently, 
To sort some gentlemen well skill'd in music : 
I have a sonnet that will serve the turn,”’ &c. 


** Now must we to her window 
And give some evening music to her ear.” 


** Now gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it lustily a while,” &c. 


* I'll bring you where 
You shall hear music,” &c. 


“ But shall I bear him speak ? 
Ay, that you shall. 
That will be music.” 


* How do you, man? The music likes you not. 
You mistake; the musician likes me not,” &c. 


** He plays false, father. 
How? out of tune on the strings? 
Not so; but yet so false that he grieves my very heart-strings. 
You have a quick ear. 
Aye, I would I were deaf! it makes me have a slow heart. 
I perceive you delight not in music. 
Not a whit when it jars so. 
Hark, what fine change is in the music ! 
Aye; the change is the spite. 
You would have them always play but one thing ?"’ &c. 


“ 1 thank you for your music, gentlemen,” &c. 
“ Change,” in this quotation originally referred, espe- 
cially, to the unexpected harmonies used in modulating 
to new keys. 


* And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes.” 





MINOR TOPICS. 


THE amount of money that an artist like Adelina 
Patti makes in a score or so of years is truly enormous. 
Whenever such a prima donna appears, the house is certain 
to be crowded, and thus, while she is earning the large sum 
demanded by her for each performance, she is at the same 
time making her manager’s fortune. It is estimated that 
every time she sings at the Covent Garden Theatre, London, 
there is not a cent less in the house than $5,000 or $6,000. If 
one cannot be a Patti, therefore, it is almost as good to be 


her entrepreneur. 
—_ 


Isaac L. Rice has put forth through the press of 
Asa K. Butts, of New York, a suggestive pamphlet respect- 
ing the analogies between ‘‘space and time,” or points and 
moments, and thus shown the relationship between geomet- 


having lately been proven to be phenomena differing only in 
speeds of vibration (sound having now been also polarized), 
whatever points of view may be taken to illustrate the fact 
that the ‘‘world of light” has its counterpart in the ‘‘world 
of sound” will doubtless be considered with interest. 


A Lonpon musical critic is very severe upon Gold- 
mark’s overture to ‘‘ Penthesilea.” He says that the over- 
ture does not trouble itself about the “ideal,” but only the 
*‘natural,” which is excessively natural. Some portions of 
the overture are denominated as the most ludicrous parody 
ever perpetrated in music. This only serves to prove (as the 
above opinion is an intelligent one) that materialism is gain- 
ing a stronger and stronger foothold in modern compositions 
With it all, the critic justly remarks that Goldmark has 
power, some of his ideas being very beautiful. As a whole, 
however, the overture to ‘‘ Penthesilea” is set down as de- 
grading to art and vitiating. An opinion of this kind is well 
worthy serious thought. 


Tue London Musical Times says, in reference to 
musical culture in England, that ‘‘although we may shut up 
our shops earlier than usual, it will take many years before 
we can shut up our shop feelings.” Art is considered too 
much as an amusement, without seriousness or purpose. Its 
reception is consequently more or less frigid. The London 
public is silent, inanimate, respectable and oppressive. The 
Italian public, on the other hand, goes to the other extreme, 
and allows enthusiasm to triumph over reason. Intelligent 
and warm appreciation is what is needed, and is, in fact, the 
media res. 


IT seems strange that otherwise ordinarily well read 
persons should make the serious errors they do when they 
undertake to refer to music and musicians. Some literary 
writers display an astonishing amount of ignorance in this 
direction. A modern writer has mistaken the horn for the 
trumpet. Another equally famous lady authoress (Ouida, in 
her novel ‘* Moths”) makes one of her characters say, ‘* You 
might as well want Rubinstein to make the violin he played 
on!” Such instances might be multiplied, but there is no 
necessity for it. What would literary workers say if they 
were to hear Darwin styled by musical writers the “ bright 
novelist,” or Ouida herself the ‘* profound scientist?” 


WuartT are termed ‘‘ Church Oratorios’”’ are now in 
demand in English churches. They are advocated in place 
of the regular service for special occasions, coupled with 
‘*the shortened service.” Organists seem to be lending 
their aid in bringing these works more and more into promi- 
nence, and many ministers of representative churches have 
become interested in the idea, and permit one service every 
month to be devoted to such a performance. When this 
scheme is more generally adopted, the musical part of a 
Protestant church service will approach more closely than it 
now does the excellence of a grand high mass. 

-_ 


Ir women have not succeeded in producing com- 
positions equal to those written by the great masters, they 
have, at least, risen to the level of the sterner sex with re- 
gard to the interpretation of piano works of the high- 
est class. A comparatively new pianist to the world at 
large, a lady bearing the name of Menter, has lately 
captivated the severest London musical critics. One of these 
writers in the Musical Standard says of her interpretation of 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor Concerto:” ‘‘As to Mme. Menter’s 
playing of the Beethoven concerto, there can hardly be two 
opinions; it was one of the most superb renderings ever 
heard.” This exalted opinion is said to be held by young 
and old alike. 
= 

RUBINSTEIN has created quite a sensation in Glas- 
gow by his piano playing. At one of his recitals the au- 
dience was so large as to not only crowd the hall but to 
encroach upon the space usually occupied by the orchestra. 
Atthe conclusion of Beethoven's ‘* Ruins of Athens” (the 
Turkish march), he received a triple recall. Rarely has a 
pianist been so enthusiastically received and listened to with 
such deep interest and pleasure. When he played in this 
country his titanic power as a virtuoso was thoroughly per- 
ceived and warmly appreciated. 


-_ 
AN experiment is now being tried in the south of 
London, at the Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, which is likely 
to succeed in accomplishing some good. It is the series of 
ballad concerts which have been given weekly for some time 
past, all of them under the direction of well known mu- 
sicians. With such selections as usually go to complete a 
ballad concert programme, it has been found that there is no 
difficulty experienced in getting together an audience, which 
generally exhibits intelligence enough to applaud in the right 


place. 
. sone 


AMERICAN students in Europe are again dis- 
tinguishing themselves, A youth of fifteen, named John 
Rhodes, a native of Philadelphia, is reported as having per- 
formed Ernst’s concerto in F sharp minor for the violin ina 








AS once our mother; use like note and words.” 


rical lines and musical or poetic metres. Light and sound 





manner worthy of the highest praise. This was at the recent 
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Leipzig Conservatory examinations. The Leipzig corre- 
spondent of the London Musical Standard says: “Not only 
was his mastering of the instrument complete, and such as is 
only to be expected from a finished violinist, but he had also 
evidently grasped the meaning of the composer thoroughly. 
Whenever required by the score, Mr. Rhodes could be by 
turns sentimental, coquettish, or, in more lively passages, 
full of fire.” Truly high praise. It shows there is hope for 


America yet. pce 


J. SwinpuRng, in an article on “State Aid to Music,” 
says: ‘Musicians should devoutly wish for continued free- 
dom from legislation. There can be nothing more demoralizing 
to a man than to depend on anything but his own exertions ; 
may not the same hold good with an art?” As far as indi- 
vidual effort is concerned, no doubt what Mr. Swinburne 
says is nearer right than wrong. Government aid, however, 
is very valuable and necessary toward the getting up and 
carrying out of great art designs and schemes, and when ju- 
diciously applied need not cramp individual effort. To 
help in developing raw material is a work the government 


can well undertake. 


Music in Norway is obtaining a sound and strong 
foothold, Edward Grieg, the now widely known composer, 
has been the permanent director of ‘‘Harmonien” for some 
time past, which is the leading vocal and instrumental society 
of his native place, Bergen. This organization has obtained 
a degree of excellence under Grieg’s leadership that gives 
but fresh proof of his skill and genius. The Mordisk Musik- 
Tidene, published by Carl Warmuth, in Christiana, gives in- 
teresting reports of the concerts given by this society during 
the past season, Beethoven's, Schubert’s and Schumann’s 
works, as well as those of some of the noblest living German 
and Scandinavian composers, have been produced with the 
highest success, 


BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 





....There will be summer performances at Peaks Island, 
in Portland Harbor. 

coved Antoinette Sterling and Mrs. Osgood, both American 
vocalists, are standard attractions at the London ballad con- 
certs, 

....Franz Rummel is highly commended in London for his 
performance of Grieg’s piano concerto in A at one of the re- 
cent Crystal Palace concerts. 

....The attendance at the Bijou Opera House has been so 
large that the management intends to keep the ‘‘ Mascotte” 
on the stage for some time to come. 

....Mr, Saalfield is about giving a series of concerts in Can- 
ada and the principal watering places. Signors Brignoli and 
Ferranti are among the leading attractions. 

..Carl Rosa's English opera troupe will occupy Covent 
Garden Theatre next fall for four months, beginning in Oc- 
tober. Mme. Albani will be the prima donna. 

.. The fifth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Nation- 
al Association, which will be held at Albany, N. Y., on July 
5, 6 and 7, promises to be an occasion of more than ordinary 
interest. 

..»» The band of musicians under the direction of Kleophas 
Schreiner, whose concerts were so attractive at Long Beach 
last summer, will be heard in two concerts at that popular 
resort every day. 

..»»Maurice Grau writes from Rio Janeiro that he has en- 
joyed a complete success with his company in playing ‘* Mad- 
Petit Duc,” the theatre, 


ame Favart,” ‘‘ Mignon,” and ‘Le 


which can hold 5,000 people, having been crowded. 
.»+»Wilhelm Mueller, the German imperial court violon- 
cello virtuoso, now in New York, has been playing the grand 
fantasia by Servais at Koster & Bial’s Concert Hall. Fred. 
Kraemer, the well known pianist, performed the piano part. 
..R. Henry Warren, organist of the Anthon Memorial 
Church, sailed for Europe last Saturday in the Britannic. 


Perey L. Thomas (son of J, R. Thomas), will act as ‘ supply” 


during his absence. His numerous friends wish him a _ pleas- 
xg 


ant trip and safe return, 


...According to the London //gare, the stories of the 


impairment of Nilsson’s voice have no foundation in fact. 


She is said to have never been in better voice than on the 


occasion of her appearance in ‘* Faust” at Tler Majesty's 


theatre, and received the heartiest applause. 


.»++A musical and literary entertainment was recently given 
in the Methodist church, at Ridgewood, N. J. The principal 
participants were Mrs, James Reading, of Allendale, and Nettie 
Faylor, of Brooklyn. Mrs. Reading is an amateur who pos- 
sesses a sweet soprano voice, and Miss Taylor is an excellent 
elocutionist. Miss Tomlinson played some piano selections 
with taste, and Miss Mallison made a good impression by her 
singing 

Wagner's vanity has been the subject of many anecdotes, 
Here is a new and true one: After the representation of the 
* Gotterdammerung” at Berlin, when the Emperor and_ the 
court were present, Angelo Neumann and his singers were 
called before the curtain. Naturally enough, he turned first 
toward the Emperor, whereupon Wagner, who was in the 


opposite box, turious that his faithful apostle should recog- 





nize any other master, immediately put on his hat and walked 
out in a huff. 

....The recent concert of ‘‘The Helpers” at Morrisania 
proved a great success. All the volunteers were in good voice, 
especially Emma Abbott, who sang well, and was welcomed 
with enthusiasm by a large audience, which comprised the 
leading families of northern New York. Nettie J. Cauldwell, 
a young contralto, who has a voice of some power and beauty, 
was also in general favor; George F. Bristow, the well known 
organist; Mr. Carolin, tenor; Mr. Sperry, basso; Miss Tylee, 
accompanist, and the Alpha Male Quartette were all encored. 

...-The Princeton College Glee Club, assisted by Maud 
Morgan, harpist, will give a concert at the Pavilion Hotel, 
New Brighton, Staten Island, on Thursday evening next. 
The club has sung with much success in many of the principal 
cities, and from the specimen it gave of its work last sea- 
son in New York it seemed that it is equal to any similar 
organization. The programme for the concert in question 
contains a number of four-part songs, besides less classical 
tunes generally known as college songs. 

...The Rice-Goodwin Lyric Comedy Company open at 
the Boston Museum on July 4, in Woolson Morse’s ‘‘Cinder- 
ella at School.” N.C, Goodwin, Jr., Catherine Lewis, Em- 
ma Weathersby, W. J. Lemoyne, Signor Brocolini, J. B. 
Mason, James Nolan, Belle Mackenzie, Jenny Reifferth, Jen- 
nie Calef, Emma Burgess, Jessie Calef, Miss Lulen, Mr. 
Campbell, Kate Ryan, May Stille, Emma Calef, Rose Dana, 
Laura Shandley, and a double quartet, besides a score of 
choristers, are in the cast. The stage is under the direction 
of William Seymour and John J. McNally manages for the 
starring company. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Cuicaco, June 23.—Preparations for the Singerfest go on 
with unabated vigor, and everything seems to be progressing 
satisfactorily. Hilborne L. Roosevelt, the organ builder, 
was in the city last week. The pupils of the St. Cecilia 
Academy of Singing and Dramatic Art, will give two musical 
entertainments on Friday, the 24th, and Monday, the 27th, at 
the piano warerooms of Pelton & Pomeroy. The Acme 
‘*Olivette” Company has been giving performances of 
Audran’s opera at the Grand Opera House to uniformly large 
audiences. Last evening H. Clarence Eddy gave an organ 
concert at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, on the occasion of the opening 
of a fine new organ built by Johnson & Son, the well known 
firm of organ builders. The pupils of Jenny T. Kempton 
gave musical receptions Wednesday afternoon and evening 
at the Methodist Church Block. The programme for the 
evening comprised fifteen numbers, the last of which, Ros- 
sini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” in which a number of members of the 
principal singing societies assisted. Fortunately some of 
the members of this extremely long programme were omitted. 
Mr. Dexter, who was announced for the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” did 
not appear, and his place was supplied by Mr. Grimsley. 
The performance was sadly marred by P. J. Dunn, who sang 
the beautiful ‘‘Pia Mater” without regard to tonality, and in his 
wanderings contrived to avoid the right tone in a most remark- 
able manner. Clara D. Stacy sang the solo of the ‘‘Inflamma- 
tus” in her usual painstaking manner. The ‘Quando 
Corpus” (unaccompanied quartet) was sung excellently, the 
voices keeping the key throughout, a feat which, on account 
of the chromatic character of the music, is not always ac- 
complished. Jennie Dutton sang a scena and aria from 
‘‘Lucia” most excellently, doing decidedly the best work of 
the evening. Miss Coffey also did herself credit. H. Clar- 
ence Eddy gave the last but one of his series of National 
Organ Recitals last Saturday, playing works by German 
composers born in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with the following programme: Grand Fantaisie and Fugue in 
G minor (Sebastian Bach); Concerto in D minor (W. F, 
Bach); Grand Fantaisie and Fugue in G major (J. L. Krebs); 
Flute Concerto (Rinck); Canon in A major (M. G. Fischer); 
Fantaisie and Fugue in D minor, Op. 3 (Johann Schneider); 
Concerto in B flat, No. 6 (Haendel), The next and last pro- 
gramme will be devoted to German composers of the present 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 








century. 


CorTLAND, N. Y., June 18,—The music festival held here 
for four days during the week just closing terminated with a 
very successful concert last evening (Friday, the 17th), The 
festival was the result of a healthful growth in musical matters 
in the county of which the beautiful town of Cortland is the 
seat for a series of seven years, by annual musical conven- 
tions sustained by the people, and moreover by the open 
liberality of Alexander Mahan, who keeps a music store in 
Cortland, Mr. Mahan shoulders the burden and engages 
others to carry out his plans; the artists secured are always 
of the best at these musical gatherings. This year M. A. E. 
Stoddard, the New York Philharmonic Club and Hattie 
Simms, soprano of Plymouth Church choir, Brooklyn, were 
among the artists furnishing music at the matinées and 
evening concerts, Dr, H, R. Palmer, leader of the chorus 
of four hundred voices, Frank Gilder, pianist, M. Stoddard 
and Mrs, E. F. Swart, accompanists, had each been here be- 
fore and found many old acquaintances in the chorus. 
The books used at each session—morning, afternoon and 
evening (with the exception of Thursday and Friday 


provided without extra expense, and are the compilations of 
Dr. Palmer, with some of his own composition and adapta. 
tions contained therein; but the conscientious work of the 
singers comprising the chorus was directed in the main to 
Haydn’s oratorio of ‘‘The Creation.” The selections Sung 
on Thursday evening were, *‘ Achieved Is the Glorious 
Work,” ‘‘A New Created World” and ‘“ The Marvelous 
Work.” The solo and duo parts were taken by Miss Simms 
of Brooklyn, and Fernando Edwards, of Cortland, who i 
excellent tenor singer. On Friday evening the chorus sang 
with much feeling and in harmony of spirit and phrasing 
‘* By Bliss with Thee,” *‘ Of Stars the Fairest,” and as the 
last number on the programme, ‘‘The Heavens Are Telling,” 
and on that occasion the magnificent voice of A. EF, Stoddard 
was heard to the best advantage in connection with the 
efforts of Miss Simms and Mr. Edwards. Mrs. Swart, who 
is a strong accompanist, was aided by the orchestral playing 
of the New York Philharmonic Club. The selections {yr. 
nished by the New York Philharmonic Club were pleasing 
to the audiences in every instance, as were also those per. 
formed by the various artists on the well arranged programme 
which represented much. home talent besides, The pro. 
grammes were too full of interesting features to notice them 
according to the allotted space of the average newspaper 
article; but a few words must be said of the playing of two 
little girls and of one young lady whose names appeared on 
the matinée programmes of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs. 
day. They are Maud Sanders, who played on the Piano 
Wely’s ‘‘Titania” with astonishing skill; Annie Webster, a 
marvel asa child violinist, and Mattie McGraw, a young lady 
who will yet be heard from, without doubt, as a very refined 
pianist. Miss McGraw’s touch is elegant. Frank Gilder may 
be said to rank among artists as a pianist. The New York 
Philharmonic Club deserves, as it always does, special men. 
tion. W. S. Benepicr, 


JACKSONVILLE, III., June 22.—Since the grand flourish of 
drums and trumpets during commencement week, there has 
been no break in the monotony of things until the arrival on 
yesterday of ‘‘Haverly’s Mastodons.” Their show on last 
evening was good for minstrelsy. A mistake was made by 
the manager in advertising tickets at one dollar, discovered 
by him too late; hence only a fair house. Their street music 
was excellent, full of life and spirit. Mr. Johannessen, one 
of our best musicians, left on last evening for New York 
city. Several of our young ladies enter upon a course of 
instruction in the fal! at the Cincinnati College of Music, 

Orxo, 


Lynn, Mass., June 24.—A musicale was given by Mrs. M. 
A. Davidson, at her music rooms on Market street, on June 
22, and was a very successful affair. Jennie Belle Neale, of 
Boston, elocutionist and pianist; Cora B, Davidson, vocal- 
ist, and Bennie Widger, violinist, appeared. Miss Neale 
recited ‘‘The Polish Boy,” ‘‘The Stray Child,” a scene 
from ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” and ‘‘The Painter of Seville,” in 
a very pleasing manner. Miss Davidson sang ‘The Moun- 
tain Lad” and ‘' Sing, Smile, Slumber,” in a very effective 
manner, and was liberally applauded. Miss Davidson hasa 
very pleasing voice and under good cultivation. Master 
Widger rendered two violin solos, receiving, as he always 
does, enthusiastic encores. The musicale was a success 
throughout. L, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 22.—Last Thursday evening the 
Arion Club gave a concert at Schlitz’s Park, with the follow- 
ing programme: Overture, ‘* William Tell” (Rossini)—Ch. 
Bach’s. Orchestra; a ‘‘ The Young Lover” (Koschat), 4 “The 
Sailor’s Song” (Hatton)—Arion Musical Club; Polonaise, 
from ‘*Mignon” (Ambrose Thomas)—Abbie Carrington; 
The Waltz (Vogel)—Arion Musical Club; Overture, “ Mery 
Wives of Windsor” (Nicolai)—Ch. Bach’s Orchestra; a “Wie 
Hab Ich Sie Geliebt” (Mohring), 4 ‘* Der Kleine Vogel” 
(Sodermann)—Musical Society Miinnerchor; tenor solo by 
Mr. Ostreicher; @ ‘‘Day is Departing” (Raff), 4 — 
Maria” (Marchetti)—Cecilian Choir; Waltz Song, * Titania 
(with flute obligato) (J. Sloman Torry)—Abbie Carrington; ¢ 
‘*Good Night, Beloved” (Pinsuti), 4 ‘* Oh, My Love's Like 3 
Rose” (Garrett)—Arion Musical Club and Cecilian Choir; 
Cantata, ‘‘Fair Ellen” (Max Bruch)--solos by Abbie Cat- 
rington and John McWade. Conductor Bach's popular con 
certs on Sundays and Wednesdays, at the same place, offer 
good programmes, and are well attended. In inclose here 
with programme of the closing pupil recital at Milwaukee 
College, Prof. John C. Fillmore, Rose T. Aiken, instructors 
On Monday evening, June 20: Scherzo in B flat minor, OP 
31 (Chopin)—Carrie Ellsworth; “Titania” (Lefebure-Wels= 
Mary Parkes; ‘‘La Gazelle” (Hoffmann)— Helea Gilet, 
Vocal Trio, ** The Mocking Bird” (F. H. Pease)—J. Walk 
L. Paine, G. Paine; Scherzino, Botschaft und Walzer, fros 
Op. 124 (Schumann)—Mollie Smith; Larghetto and pt 
from Op. 31 (Kirchner)—Lizzie Treat; Nachtstiick in ” 
23 (Schumann)—Georgiana Paine; Hunting Song (Mende!s 
sohn)—Minnie Day; Song, ‘‘ London Bridge” Qielio)- 
Lizelle Paine; Serenata and Mazurka, from Op. 15 (ies 
kowski)—Carrie Smith;° Marcia Fantastica (Ww. Bargie!)~ 
Lizelle Paine; Kreisleriana, No. 2 (Schumann)—Julia Fam" 
Song, ‘‘ The Daisy” (Arditi)—Jessie Walker; ye 
minor (Beethoven)—Orelle Turner, The Vokes family 





evenings, which were reserved for the grand concerts) were 


to give ‘‘ The Belles of the Kitchen,” June 23 and 24 
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OrancE, N. J., June 27.—The annual meeting of the 
Music Hall Association was held on June 6, and the report 
he treasurer shows a very interesting and progressive 
es of affairs. When this handsome place of amusement 
- rected there were many who predicted that it was ab- 
vel expect this community of 30,000 persons to sustain 
such a place, with Newark and her theatres so near by; but 
the annual statement shows that in the third year of its ex- 
istence Music Hall not only pays for itself, but yields a divi- 
dend. To George P. Kingsley, who has attended to the 
management, is due a large share of commendation for his 
enterprise, to which is largely due the success of the past 
season. The report of the treasurer is as follows: Income 
for the year, including rents of stores and halls and profits 
from entertainments, $6,524.56; expenses, $2,699.57; balance 
of profit, $3,824.99. The construction account shows 
$1,508.55 expended during the year, or a total of $66,773.84 
to date. The stock account shows credits amounting to 
$69,495-57) and charges of $67,573.72, leaving a credit bal- 
ance of $1,921.85; out of which a dividend of 2% per cent. 
was declared. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Everett Frazar; vice president, D. A. Heald; secretary, 
George P. Kingsley; treasurer, T. P. Root; directors, Ed- 
ward Austen, E. C. Burt, O. S. Carter, Samuel Colgate, 
Henry Folsom, Everett Frazar, John Gill, Henry Graves, D. 
A. Heald, G. Lindsley, Lowell Mason, C. J. Martin, T. S. 
Root, The prospects for next season are very flattering. Theo- 
dore Thomas and his orchestra are to give a season of six 
concerts, for which already 400 to 500 season tickets have been 
sold, and the managers promise other entertainments of as 
high an order. This shows that the people of Orange know 
a good thing when they have it; and in a few years if the 
population continues to increase as it has the last few years, 
“Our Music Hail,” which was so large when it was built, 

will not be large enough to accommodate the public. 

FRANK. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF. 


....A Rubinstein concert took place at the Crystal Palace 
on the 11th inst., when an interesting programme was pre- 
sented, and the sacred drama ‘‘ The Tower of Babel” was 
given for the first time in England....A new weekly musical 
journal, devoted also to literature and belles lettres, has been 
started at Buenos Ayres. It is called Z/ Mundo Artistico.... 
Mapleson, according to the Paris Figaro, has been in Paris 
trying to persuade Faure to sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
London, the part of Mefistofele in Boito’s opera of that name, 
together with Nilsson....It is said that at a benefit concert 
given to Singer, at Palermo, at which ‘*Faust” was performed, 
her success was very great. No artist has ever been received 
at this city with greater demonstrations of pleasure....The 
basso Cherubini has been engaged for St. Petersburg... .It 
is said that Auteri’s opera ‘* Stella” will be represented the 
coming season in St. Petersburg....At Brussels there is for 
sale a Stradivarius violin, made in 1736. It is offered for 
the trifling sum of 22,000 francs....To execute the rdéle of 
Mefistofele, in Boito’s opera of that name at the Covent 
Garden Theatre, London, the talented baritone Bouhy has 
been engaged ...On dit that Maurice Strakosch has the in- 
tention of forming an Italian opera company to make a tour 
in France, Italy, Spain and England. The prima donna of 
the company, it is further stated, will be Signora Edvige 
Rolandt, of Wiesbaden....The sisters Milanollo have made a 
success, not the old signore of the same name, but the nieces 
and pupils of Teresa Milanollo, The elder of the sisters is four- 
teen years old and is named Clotilde, and the younger, 
Adelaide, is scarcely seven, but has already commenced 
to amuse the public on a miniature violin. The journals 
of Rome, they have given concerts, praise 
highly the elder’s talent....The Italian opera at Nice, the 
coming winter, will probably be given at the Théatre Fran- 
gaise. The Nice City Council is treating, therefore, with 
Impresario Cortellazzo, who has that theatre in charge.... 
During the months of July, August and September the 
Theatre Altieri, of Torino, will be reopened with the spectacle 
of opera and ballet, and in the approaching autumn the 
Vittorio Emanuele will be reopened with Usiglio’s opera 
“Le Nozze in Prigione” and the ballet, by Pratesi,‘*Ermanzia.” 








where 


-.+.Balzofiore and his wife have been playing in the ‘‘ Con- 
tessa d’Amalh”’ at the Theatre of Termini, and were received 
with much enthusiasm. The tenor had to repeat his romance, 
and the “love duet” with his wife had also to be resung.... 
ltisannounced as final that in the coming winter Thomas 


willhave represented at the Paris Opéra his new work ‘‘Fran- 


cescada Rimini,” and it is stated as being quite probable that 
the protagonisia will be the talented lady, Giglio Nordica.... 
Atthe Costanzi 1 heatre, Rome, the rehearsals of the new opera 
‘Almanzor,” by Signor Antonini, have commenced. The 
Merpreters will be Colonnese, Deliliers and Ciapini. There 
— being prepared at the same theatre the inevitable 
‘Forza del Des 


ino,” the réles in which will be interpreted 
ssa and Novelli, the tenor Sani, the baritone 
basso Mirabella.:..A benefit concert re- 

ice at the Hétel Continental, Paris. It was at- 
ily number of the uppertendom. The young 
ia donna, Giulia Bressolle, took part, and 

eived in the pieces she sang....During the 

the Cesenati had a taste of opera; ten or 


by Signore I 
Ciapini, and 
cently took p] 
tended by a 
and affable 
Was very we 


Present mont! 


eminent cantatrice, Amalia Fossa, has signed the contract for 
the San Carlo Theatre, Naples, for the season 1881-82. ...The 
Tagblatt of Vienna, speaking of the young prima donna con- 
tralto, Ortensia Synnerberg, says that this artist, who is 
distinguished for her beautiful voice and her musical talent, 
not having been able, on account of indisposition, to well 
display her fine vocal powers in Trovatore, and being 
otherwise indispused, had decided to request the manager to 
rescind her contract in order that she might leave Vienna. 
Baron Hofmann, it is stated, succeeded in getting her to re- 
main in the city and perform there also....The receipts at 
the Scala, Milan, during the representations of Boito’s opera, 
““Mefistofele,” do not correspond to the success and the 
merit of that opera. This fact cannot very well be explained. 
At the first representation the receipts were 9,384 francs; at 
the second, 3,363 francs; at the fourth, 2,8go, and at the fifth, 
only 1,054....O0n May 30, the sixtieth representation of 
‘‘Alda” at the Paris Opéra drew the sum of 19,564 francs.... 
On the 3d of the present month, at the Hdtel Druot, Paris, 
an interesting sale of autographs took place belonging to the 
late Baron Taylor, Among other musicians were those of 
Rossini, Spontini, Halévy, Cherubini, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 
Felice David, Onslow, Neidermeyer, Gounod, Ambrose 
Thomas, Adolf Adam, &c. Autographs of literary and other 
celebrities were also disposed of....‘‘The History of Musical 
Notation,” written by Mathis Lussy and Ernest David, which 
received the award the past year at the French Academy, is 
to be immediately printed at the expense of the state, the 
President of the French Republic having so ordered it.... 
At the Municipal Theatre, Reggio, there has been placed on 
the stage a new opera entitled ‘‘Giorgione,” libretto by 
G. B. Fantuzzi, music by Giovanni Magnanini. The 
success was quite fair....At the present in Milan, 
only the ‘*Mefistofele” of Bofto is spoken of, and 
there are cited the triumphs obtained by this work at the 
Scala. Few know that ‘‘ Mefistofele,” up to the present, has 
been given in thirty-eight theatres, among which are: 
Bologna-Venezia, twice; Rome, twice; Torino, twice; An- 
cona, Trieste, Varsavia, Verona, Brescia, Geneva, Londra, 
Petersburg, Treviso, Hamburg, Colonia, Prague, Buda- 
Pest, Barcelona, Padova, Lisbon, Ravenna, New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, &c.....There has been 
built at Canterets a new casino under the name of ‘* Grand 
Casino Club of the Boulevard,” where music will have much 
sway. This establishment possesses in fact a beautiful thea- 
tre, decorated lavishly, in which will be given every species 
of operas. The management has been assured of the help of 
Faure, Solomon, S. Germain, Berthellier, Dieudonné, Dela- 
noy (gentlemen); and Daram (of the Opéra), Judic, Theo, 
Silly, &c. (ladies)....The publisher G. G. Guidi is preparing 
an edition of the famous Boccherini quintet. It will be pub- 
lished for the first time in partitura form vade mecum....At 
the competition opened by the Bologna Philharmonic Acad- 
emy, in which a ‘* Mass” for full orchestra was the work to be 
composed, no reward was given. There were ten ‘* Masses” 
sent in, but none were deemed worthy of the prize. 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 





ALBRECHT.—Lillie Albrecht, a pianiste and composer of 
remarkable merit, is now in London. Her clever ‘‘Tramp” 
march in D flat has been heard and approved, and the 
“Lightning” galop de concert excited a furore last year at 
Messrs, Gatti’s promenade concerts. 


AmBr£.—Mme, Ambré, according to a French journal, has 
left Paris for Italy. She is seeking rest after her late unfor- 
tunate experience in this country. 


Cary.—In order to recreate methodically, Annie Louise 
Cary sang, a week or so ago, at a church in Portland, Maine, 
Practice of this kind will not rob her of the voice that has 
charmed so many Americans. 


DANNREUTHER.—E, Dannreuther was enthusiastically wel- 
comed at the fifth Richter concert, in London, and a perfect 
ovation greeted him at the close of Liszt’s piano concerto, 
in E flat, which he played admirably. 

GrigeG.—The wife of Edward Grieg, the Norwegian com- 
poser, is, from all reports, an excellent singer. She is said 
to render her husband’s songs in a remarkable manner. Her 
general singing is said to be full of deep feeling and delicate 
poetic sentiment. 

Ha.ié.—Charles Hallé’s piano recitals are unique. At 
the present series he plays the whole of Beethoven's sonatas 
(with the exception of two easy ones), and the entire forty- 
eight preludes and fugues by Bach. Truly a rare feat ! 
Joserry. —Rafael Joseffy, the ‘‘pianissimo” pianist, is now 
whiling away the summer months near Bridgeport, Conn., 
and studying there a number of new works to be added to 
his répertoire next season. 

Kr._itocec.—Clara Louise Kellogg is at present summering 
at Aix-les-Bains. She will sail for New York on July 28; so 
it is said. 

LoEWENBERG.—Herr Loewenberg, a pupil of Rubinstein, 
has made a most favorable impression in London by his play- 
ing of his master Concerto, No. 4, in D minor, and Listz’s 
fantaisie on airs from Beethoven's ‘‘Ruin of Athens,” at Mr. 
Ganz’s third orchestral concert. 

Niss—n.—Frau Erika Lie Nissen is one of the two most dis- 





Prevost.—Henri Prevost, a new tenor, who recently made 
a remarkable début in Paris, will likely appear at the Grand 
Opéra House next year. M. Vaucorbiel is making special 
efforts to secure him, even to the paying of a fine for the 
tenor’s breaking a formcr contract made with another 
manager, 


Scu.einitz.—Sir Conrad Schleinitz, director of the Leip- 
zig Conservatory, has recently died. His position, it is re- 
ported, will be a most difficult one to fill satisfactorily. 

SEGUIN.—Mrs, Zelda Seguin, it is stated, even after the 
recent quarrel with Miss Abbott, will rejoin the Abbott Opera 
Company next season. 


NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be eater the care of a thorough musician,] 


J. Mt. Russell, Boston, Mass. 
. Protect Us Thro’ the Coming Night. .(trio) 
aad 6c ceeees 


Curschman 
(quartet for female voices). .Osgood. 


sd 


. '¢ 

= 5 Aaeint en t (quartet, mixed voices).. Murphy 
4- Farewell to the Sea. ...... “ Gevaert, 
5. The Search for God....... “ Stearns. 
6. Praise Ye the Lord.. ...(Easter anthem).....Murphy 
7. Benedic Anima Mea..................... 3 Buthington 
8. Vox Laudis.(anthems and choruses for the church). E. Leslie 
g- Old Folks Waiting...... 


... (song and chorus)... B. E. Lucian 

10. Old Joe’s Dream..... ..... ... “ C. Alixa 

11. Little Baby Joe........ ..... - M. J. Arthur 

12. "Tis the Prettiest Little Island ) “ 
: a 


in the Ocean........ 
Wh I Sa cncecescccnccusevecevcs (vocal) .....W. 1 
14. A Birdling Sang on the Linden Bough (song) 

t5. Little Joha Bottlejohn................. “ 


Lizzie W. O'Reilly 
Brown 
Soederberg. 

F. L. Crane. 

No, 1—This is a convenient edition of a very well known 
trio for two sopranos and altos. The music is melodious and 
expressive, and will never fail to delight those who love 
chaste music. 

No. 2.—A pretty quartet, nicely written, with the exception 
of one or two passages. Many errors have been overlooked 
in the proof-reading. 

Ne. 3.—A good ordinary part-song and written well, if a 
passage here and there be excepted. Altogether, however, 
it lacks novelty, almost bordering on the commonplace, 

No. g—Is the work of a talented composer. 
perior to the average of such pieces, 


It is far su- 
Some of the passages 
are quite powerful and others effective by contrast—pages 6 
and 7 for example—//, fp. 
complete. 

No. 5—Has nothing to recommend it to the notice of mu- 
sicians. Most of the ideas are of a hackneyed character. 

No. 6—Makes an effective anthem; but Mr. Murphy should 
avoid writing consecutive fifths such as are found in the third 
bar between alto and bass. The work will be acceptable to 
choirs generally. 

No. 7.—This ‘“‘Benedic” is too heavy and monotonous 
throughout, and can never produce the needed varied effect. 
It shows skill in part-writing, and the organ accompaniment 
is the work of a good harmonist. The piece is conceived and 
written in the old church style—a breve to a bar. 
typographical errors are present. 

Ne. &—Will no doubt become much used in Episcopal 
churches, for although it contains some weak and poorly 
written pieces, the greater number are quite good and worthy 
of frequent performance. The collection is of a handy size, 
and can be recommended to choirs generally. 

Nos. 9, 10 and 11.—These songs are eminently ‘‘negroistic” 
in character, although the second (No. 10) is least so. No. 
They 


It needs eight voices to give it 


Some 


11 has a very well written chorus and accompaniment. 
will all please such as admire this style of composition. 
No. 12.—The chorus is somewhat crudely harmonized, but 
the solo is fairly well written. The words are patriotic 
enough to intoxicate every native of Ireland. 

No. 13.—Although comparatively well written 
will not be likely to become popular. It appears to lack 
beauty and interest. Compass, C to F—an eleventh. 

No. 14.—Very simple and pleasing. Will be much liked 
by amateurs. Compass, E flat to G—a tenth. 

No. 15—Is a creditable production, both for the authoress 
of the words and the composer of the music. 


this song 


Of course, 
very much will depend upon the reception of the piece by 
the manner in which it is performed. Sung well, with appro- 
priate gestures, it will always take. Compass, A below the 
line to D—an eleventh. 


S. 7. Gordon & Son, New York 


1. lam Lonely while Parted from Thee (ballad) J. P. Swelly 

2. Ether Dear ‘ (song and chorus) W. H. Bray 

3. The Palms, Transcription (prano) H.C. Shaw 

4. Shadow Dreams, Gavotte = H.N. Sawyer 
5. La Mascotte, Potpourri ‘ W. A. Faliman 
6. Billee Taylor, 7 = nei 

7. Olivette, — : 

8. The Lover's Escape . “ W.. Schmeisser 
g. La Belle Adelaide, Potme Musicale. . ” “ 


10. Croquet, Galop Brillant 
11. Wedding March 

12. Happy New Year, Grand Galop “ 

Ne. 1—Is sentimental enough for anybody, the music being 
pretty and singable. 


lovers. 


It is suited to a large class of music 


No. 2.—In this piece we have that anomaly of a person 





tinguished lady pianists of Christiana. Her rendering of 





twely ee : 
“ve representations of ‘‘Sonnambula” were given... .The 


Beethoven’s and Schumann’s works is said to be very fine. 


composing the words and music, and yet having to get some- 
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body else to arrange the latter. The melody is fair enough, 
and will, no doubt, find favor with a goodly number of people. 
The arranger has mistaken the notation in one passage. 

No. 7.—A somewhat rambling and not over effective piano 
transcription of Faure’s well known and broad melody, ‘‘Les 
Rameaux.” It should have been purged from many typo- 
graphical errors before publication. 

No. 4—Displays the composer in quite a favorable light. 
The ideas are graceful and nicely presented. To do it jus- 
tice some taste is required. It can be recommended to 
pianists generally. It is to be regretted that mistakes are 
left to bother young players. 

No. 5.—An arrangement of the chief airs from ‘‘La Mas- 
cotte,” very likely to have a wide circulation, It is complete 
and well adapted. Mistakes are apparent. A ‘‘Galop” and 
**Waltz” are also given with the ‘‘Potpourri,” forming a pretty 
complete piano selection of the gems of this opera. 

No. 6.—Hardly equal to No, 5, but good enough for all 

who have a preference for this style of composition. A 
**Waltz” and ‘‘March” is given at the end of the ‘‘Potpourri.” 
Misprints are nct absent. 
_ No. 7.—Like Nos. 5 and 6 in general design and carrying 
out. It will be acceptable to amateurs generally. A ‘‘March” 
and *‘Waltz” accompanies the ‘‘Potpourri.” Errors remain 
uncorrected, 

No. 8.—A descriptive piece, having some good points, and 
displaying more ability on the part of the composer than is 
usually met with in such productions, Of course, there is 
the accustomed storm on the sea, followed by a prayer and 
afterward fair weather, &c. It is quite difficult to execute 
well, 

No. g—Is exceedingly well written and is quite a success- 
ful drawing room piece. A single change of key would have 
taken away its monotony. The ‘' Introduction” is good, the 
** Original Theme” fair, and the *‘ Variations” interesting. 

No. 10.—A bright and pleasing galop, notwithstanding 
some phrases in it are too well worn to please good players, 
The composer exhibits knowledge, however. 

No. 11,—Well written and comparatively pleasing, but not 
equal to the other works just reviewed. 

No, 12.—The chief motifs in this ‘‘ galop” are American 
national airs, which have been skillfully and effectively ar- 


ranged, There is no doubt that it will become popular, 





Michael Gray, San Francisco, 
1. Parting Song, Chorus............... (female voices)., William Toepke. 
a. Billee Taylor, Lancers........ .......... (piano)..... R. L. Yanke. 
3. Boocherinis Minuet... .... pSSecseetenee sets H. Ketten, 


oRem fin stelentonis| = one annie 


5. La Fauvette, Polka Mazurka............. weer G. Riccard. 

No. 1—I\s not very interesting, but is nicely written. The 
author has studied part-writing well, 

No. 2.—These *‘ Lancers” will be welcomed by all who ad- 
mire dance music, for the most popular melodies in ‘ Billee 
Taylor” have been chosen and arranged in a very agreeable 
manner, 

No. 3.—The arrangement of Boccherini’s favorite minuet 
has been made with the skill of a musician and piano vir- 
To do it full justice many qualities are needed be- 
To pianists possessing 


tuoso, 
sides mere mechanical execution, 
fair execution it can be thoroughly recommended. 

No, g.—Colonel Belcher’s march is quite pretentious, but 
upon the whole it deserves much praise. The workmanship 
shows knowledge and many passagesShave been effectively 
planned. Altogether itis far superior to most works of its 
character, 

No. 5—Uas no special merit; but on the contrary, is rather 
weak both in ideas and their presentation, Misprints have 


been carelessly overlooked, 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Imported by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 





Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c, 


PIANO SOLOS, 


Brandt, L.-Op, 26," Charms,’” Fourteen short pieces in two books, 
Kach , seaee BS SSeccovene seus $0.75 
Cobbaerts, L.~ Op. tog, “Adelaide.” Polka mazurka....... ; . .§0 
Op. tat, °* Under the Palm Trees." Caprice....... 60 
Gro sseean,— Paraphrase on a Polish Theme _ ones — 1.00 
Curdit, C-Op. g7. ‘Two waltzes. No.1, A minor; No, 2, C major. 
Kach : +75 
Hermann, Second Reverie ka Ke . * enwee .50 
liommage Valse s ose08 6 02 ieee 
Polka, “Petite Russienne’’.............0 00000. ccc eee 40 
Reverie Russe axeve .50 
er, fand,—Op Ihree characteristic tone pictures. 
No.1," On Thy Heart’. 0.0.00. 6.00000 cece eae 40 
No. a, °° On Meadows’ Streamlet"’ iedws 50 
No. 3,“ Caressing Breezes" vibe kSen 50 | 
Hofmann, & Three sonatinas, No, 1,C major; No. 2,G major; , 
No. 4, Fh major, Each ; er 50 
Nivchner, be Op. 73, °° Marcia alla Turca =e : ; 50 
Op. 74, “In Golden May."’ Six characteristic in- 
structive pieces. Two books. Each 75 
Leashere, H Cradle song . . 40 
Op. 1 Three pianotorte compositions. 
No. 1, "* Evening Time" 60 
No. 2, * Rondo Militaire’... nceeu : . .60 


No, 2," Silver Springlet”’, 





| Parry, Mus. Bach; A. 


Lewy, Chs.—Op. 55, * Villa Giulia.” Morceau pour piano..........- 1.00 
Op. 56, Impromptu. ..........0..00- so coveccoescccreces .90 
Loeschhorn, A.—Op. 166, Deux Morceaux de Salon. No. 1, “* Blue 
Eyes;” No. 2, Black Eyes.” Each...........-- 75 
Op. 167, Two easy instructive rondos. No. 1. F 
major; No.2, D major. Each.... .....+0.++ «+++ +50 
Op. 168, ** La Chatelaine.’’ Characteristic piece.... 1.00 
Low, ¥.—Op. 353, “* The Caressing Doves.’ A playful piece......... 40 
Op. 354, “ Greeting to the Sweetheart.”” Romance......... .40 
Lysberg, C. B.~Op. 149, Reflets Intimes. No. 1, “Spring Morning;” 
No. 2, ** Uneasiness.”” Together................++ 75 
Op. 158, Two Preludes............0sccrccccscecsecncs 75 
Meissner, W.—Op. 17, ““The Little Soldier.” Easy piece............ -50 
Op. 16, “A Love Letter.” Romance..............+«« .40 
Op. 21, “Gold Rose.” Parlor piece................+- +50 
Op. 22, “You Only.” Parlor piece........ .....-. +50 


Merkel, G.—Op. 108. Three parlor pieces. 
No. 1, “Gleam of Hope’”’.......csccc-sccccee cocccce 2§0 


FRG; , POT onc occ cetes cecceescse ‘ese Fiagiehows .60 
Op. 139, “*Mementos.”’ No. 1, Canzonetta; No. 2, Ro- 
mance ; No. 3, Impromptu. Each, 40c. Together.. 1.00 
Messemdcker.—Album of National and Popular Melodies, Book 4... 1.50 
Nessmiiller, }. F.—Tyrolean WaltzZ...........2.02-cceceseccecceeseres 75 
Nurnberg, H.—Op. 255. Tone Fables. Twelve very easy pieces for 
amusement and instruction, fingered and without octaves. Two 
Reehte, Beicss ccncscce cessesosccocpcsccocssecs c6ecesewccevoss «50 
Parlow, Ed.—Op. 19. Three parlor pieces. 
i a cihese «ecehs.chhatek, 16 600s enaneuen 50 
By Oe IS 0 isis cncscon cannetessesutassesee -40 
Pe Ea oeaaehtutdaree ex acioves ctacvadamnaneces .40 
Raif, O.—Waltz. Compiled from unaltered themes by Franz 


IIE 0 oc cuss 14:05:00 $y 568 save docersdeckcas sebeuseesesaeebee “75 
Trester, A.—Op. 29, Souvenir de Pawlowsk.................05 seeeee -40 
Op. an, “Eprtns Wight.” Reverle..c. csccccccccctecsece -50 

PU SN eat hc c5n dads bt sd eines ste seckeceutesvace .50 








ORGAN NOTES. 


(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.) 

..+.No Jess than ten thousand persons attended the three 
successive recitals ‘‘In memoriam, the Earl of Beaconsfield,” 
given on the grand organ in the Leeds Town Hall, by the 
corporation organist, Dr. Wm. Spark. This eminent organ- 
ist composed for the occasion a new and very effective 
funeral march, It has recently been published and appro- 
priately dedicated to Mrs. Blagden (wife of the vicar of 
Hughenden), who played the music at the funeral service of 
the late earl. That so large a number of persons should 
have attended three organ recitals is, perhaps, due just as 
much to politics as music. Otherwise, the taste for organ 
music and the organ has enormously increased, a fact that 
can scarcely be believed. Nevertheless, it is quite certain 
that the organ can claim an ever growing number of admir- 
ers, although it is never likely to become a popular instru- 
ment in the true sense of the term. 


..--The Freeman's Journal, an influential Catholic organ, 
rightly takes to task an organist who introduced into a so- 
called sacred concert snatches of ‘‘ Tassels on Her Boots,” 
‘*Pinafore,” ‘‘The Pretty Maid Milking Her Cow,” &c. Even 
in a sacred concert some little liberty may be allowed ina 
long list of selections, and arias from operas may be very 
appropriately introduced when they are of such a character 
as the High Priest's solos in Mozart's ‘‘Magic Flute,” &c.; 
but to descend to the actually profane and almost indecent 
is a step so far beyond the limits of what is suitable, that it 
deserves the severest censure. No true organist, possessing 
a liberal education will ever be found tu have committed a 
really grave violation of the rules against taste. His very 
love for his instrument, together with his admiration for its 
legitimate and sterling literature, is sufficient to keep him from 
such extragavance, 


....The examination for associateship and fellowship of 
the College of Organists, London, will take place at the 
college on July 6 and 7, As an institution it holds an 
unique position among all the other various societies exist- 
ing in that lithe world—the city of London. There can be 
no doubt that its usefulness will only be fully felt in the 
future, and that the work it accomplishes, or aims to accom- 
plish now, is but the preliminary foundation of the glorious 
superstructure to be hereafter reared. To bea ‘‘fellow” of 
such an association may truly be counted an honor, consid- 
ering that the title can only be won by a more than ordinary 
exhibition of knowledge. Although to be proficient upon 
the organ is a sine gud non, to this attainment must be 
superadded a broad acquaintance with musical literature, as 
well as an extended knowledge of composition and orches- 
tration, 


....In the following list of gentlemen selected to act as 
examiners for the musical diplomas and other higher certifi- 
cates of Trinity College, London, in July next, organists 
names will be seen to preponderate. The first on the list is 
the venerable Sir Julius Benedict; afterward, Dr. A. E. Dyer, 
organist of Cheltenham College, Sir George Elvey, Mus, 
Doc., organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; C, S. 
Jekyll, organist to Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal; James 


| Keene, F. R.C. S., England; G. A. Osborne; C. Hubert H. 


L. Peace, organist of Glasgow 


| Cathedral; Dr W. H. Sangster and D. J. Wood, Mus. 
Bach., organist of Exeter Cathedral. 
gratulation that reputable organists are now something more 
than mere automatons, and have a wide knowledge of the 
7s | musical art generally, and possess a broader intellectual 


It is a matter for con- 





culture than was formerly characteristic of them. All this is 
evidence of progress in the right direction. 

..--4n English organ builder says that there is a great 
mechanical difficulty in arranging an organ to transpose 
Such an instrument, it is said, has been exhibited by a Ger 
man named Tépfer. The keys of this organ were fixed, tie 
the backfalls were movable. As to the expense of the mech. 
anism it would not be great. Of course, in a large organ an 
extra third of pipes downward would cost so much shat the 
result would scarcely balance the necessary outlay, Not. 
withstanding the ingenuity of the idea of a transposing pipe. 
organ, it is quite certain that only inferior players, Possessed 
of but a limited knowledge of music, will see the raison @'tire 
of such an instrument. Every good organist is able to trans. 
pose, at sight, any of the music used at an Ordinary church 
service, and more than this is never needed. A smal] trans. 
posing pipe organ might be useful in a village church, 

....Thomas Cosson, an English expert on the mechanism 
of organs, says that he has discovered a method of bringin 
a large pedal organ under complete control, so as to Be 
an appropriate ‘‘Pedale” instantaneously for any combina. 
tion on any manuals, with or without its coupler. This is 
done without involving the constant worry of moving either 
ventil or composition pedals, draw stops or couplers, with 
every change of manual. An idea of this kind, if thoroughly 
well carried out, cannot fail to be of great value to solo 
organists, for whom there cannot be too many devices for 
placing the registers of an elephantine instrument under 
complete control, especially if these devices are simple. 
certain and rapid in action. The organ is becoming pig 
and more an orchestral instrument, and the modern works 
performed thereon demand rapid changes. Every facility 
is, therefore, needed by the virtuoso. : 


Hans Balatka. 


HE first page portrait this week is that of Hans 
Balatka, director of the Chicago Sangerfest or Musical 
Festival. This festival is one of the great musical events of 
the year, and it is due te Mr. Balatka to say, that under his 
competent and able direction its success has been effected, 








The guaranty fund of the Festival is said to be $70,000, which 


not only shows what Chicago can do, but it is also proof of 
the high estimation in which Mr. Balatka is held. 

The following sketch is gathered from the Chicago World : 

Professor Hans Balatka, one of Chicago's oldest and most 
respected musical conductors and one who has done more to 
develop the musical taste of the Northwest than he has te. 
ceived credit for, was born in the village of Hoffnungsthal, in 
Moravia, Austria, March 5, 1827, his parents being well-to-do, 
When a very small boy he became a choir boy in the great 
Olmiitz Cathedral. This is the way in which Mr. Balatka re. 
ceived his first instructions in music, languages and sciences. 
He was sent to Vienna when he was sixteen years of age to 
finish his studies, his parents wishing to make a lawyer of 
him. He continued his musical studies in Vienna under such 
distinguished musicians as Proct and Sechter. A year later, 
or when he was only seventeen years of age, he was chosen 
director of the Academa choir at Vienna, and gave several 
public concerts soon after, which were received with unstinted 
praise by the musical people of that city. After teaching, 
studying and directing until he was twenty-one, he determined 
to come to this country. He did so, arriving in New York in 
June, 1849. After looking around for a vear he decided that 
Milwaukee was the town for him, and settled there in 1850, That 
same year he organized the Milwaukee Musical Society, 
which grew to be one of the most famous organizations of the 
kind in the country. Many important symphonies were pro- 
duced, besides some of the best works of Mozart and Wagner. 
Several of the now familiar high class operas were produced. 
He made his home in Milwaukee until 1860, when he was 
sought out by the leading musicians of Chicago to produce 
Mozart's Requiem Mass; and the result of its presentation in 
Chicago under his leadership was to cause him to yield to the 
solicitations of Chicago musicians that he make this city his 
home. He at once removed there and began the organization 
of musical societies, both English and German. The Philhar- 
monic Society, the Musical Union, the Liederkranz, and the 
Orpheus were all under Mr. Balatka’s direction; and while 
he has given nearly every year series of symphony concer's 
and oratorios, he has produced, with the aid of the German 
Mannerchor, ‘ Der Freischiitz” and Stradello,” and with the 
Liederkranz ‘‘ Masaniello” and ‘t Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
In 1869, with Parepa Rosa, he produced the ** Creation, 
Parepa bringing to Chicago the leading artists, and Balatka 
furnishing the orchestration and chorus work and acting 4s 
director. Up to that date this was the most ambitious event 
in sacred music in this city. In 1870 Mr. Balatka gave Chica- 
go the ‘ Messiah” and the ‘‘ Creation” in the same mannet 
with Christine Nilsson; and in the same year the hundredth 
anniversary of Beethoven's birthday was celebrated there bs 
Mr. Balatka and the musical coterie which he led, in a quit 
though grand way, by the production of many of Beethoven s 
master works, including the Ninth Symphony. He has com 
posed several concertos, and in 1856 his composition, entitled 
‘The Power of Song,” took the prize offered by the Singe* 
bund that year. 

The first concert of the Chicago festival was given Wedaes- 
day night. The other concerts were given each successiv€ 
afternoon and evening up to and including to-day. 
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HE theatrical season, so far as the general public 
T was concerned, closed some weeks ago; but the 
ragged edges of industry which were then hanging have 
been gathered up, and little matters of business which 
needed attending to have been disposed of. 


HE combinations which were scattered throughout 
T the country have comein. Managers whose com- 
panies were broken up have been busy providing new 
ones and arranging routes. The fruits of the season 
have all been gathered and seed has been sown for 
another crop of dollars, dissensions, and, we hope, prof- 
its. The long summer vacation is before the ladies and 
gentlemen of the dramatic profession, and for six or 
eight weeks they will have their time to themselves. 


( some of the profession the most interesting ques- 
tion will be, not as to how to pass the hour, but how 
to find the means of subsistence. It is needless to say 
that salaries do not go on during the summer vacation. 
There is no reason why they should. Actors are earn- 
ing nothing, and if they are to live they must live on 
what they have saved during the season. This is by no 
means an easy thing to do. They earn so little, com- 
pared with the expenses that the combination system en- 
tails, that they must practice the most rigid economy in 
order to have anything laid by for the summer. But the 
subject of the present inquiry is not one of subsistence. 
That is too individual a speculation and concerns the 
actor alone. What are they going to do with their 
time? rw 
- =. 


F course they are going to rest. With those whose 
position insures them a handsome competency in 

the vacation this rest means a cottage at Long Branch, 
Stamford, Cos Cob or some other watering place, a 
delightful social time and real freedom from date 
making, rehearsal and performance. The idea of the 
public will not enter their heads at all. For the present 
they are independent of the public, and satisfied to re- 
main so. But, after all, their contentment and freedom 
from carking care are due to the public, and it might be 
well for the ladies and gentlemen once in a long while 
to realize this important fact and turn it to account. 
Vacations are excellent institutions, and as necessary as 
they are good; but, when the vacation is over, dependence 


HE COURIER recommends many of its readers in 
the dramatic profession to turn the next two weeks 

to good account by looking out for something new, and 
more especially does it address itself to the fortunate 
ladies and gentlemen who have become stars and have 
secured a competency. They will scout the notion of 
devoting their time to hard work while play is the order 
of the day, and insist that, since they have “ made their 
pile,” anything that succeeds fairly well is good enough 





forthem. They will not trouble themselves to secure a 
new piece or a new part. The old ones have done well 
enough for years past; and until they begin to show evi- 
dences of becoming threadbare and altogether unprofit- 
able, they will be retained. This may be well enough 
from the standpoint of the successsul star, but surely the 
public has some voice in the matter. 
— Sa 
l' the star will ponder the situation for a little, he will 
remember 


that all he has is due to the public. In his 
re than any other, he is a dependent upon 
the good will of the public. It has filled his pockets with 
money, thronged the theatre when his benefit came 


profession, m 


round, and otherwise by its applause and good feeling 
toward him contributed to the independence he feels. In 
‘turn it only asks him to continue to amuse. But if his 
- ea grown tiresome by repetition, if he can 
ns dean oa has not been played over and over 
he “oi con y child knows the whole part by heart, 
nin oi rf ) aa It seems to be especially in- 
He aga _— to devise something that will amuse. 
Spee — am the middle of a season; to postpone 


r is to delay it beyond reason. The 


actors should not do the same thing is not apparent. 
ELF-INTEREST would seem to guide them in this 
direction. Constant performance of one character 

only for any length of time on their part habituates the 
public to the belief that such a rdle alone is the limit of 
their ability. People feel that either the actor is indif- 
ferent to their demand or is afraid of testing his ability 
beside that of others; and the moment either notion be- 
comes prevalent, the end of that artist’s career is at hand. 
Mr. Raymond clung to Colomel Sellers, but tried several 
other parts also. At length his absolute failure in Lon- 
don put a definite veto to his further adherence to the 
part,and drove him toseek another. Byskillful manage- 
ment on Mr. Abbey’s part, success was assured him; but, 
by putting off the inevitable change until the last mo- 
ment, it was kill or cure with him. He should have had 
at least one other good play to fall back upon. Robson 
and Crane have economized their stock very well; Jeffer- 
son, on the contrary, clung to Xz so long that last season 
he made up his mind to force the “Rivals” upon his audi- 
ences, and, by dint of his brilliant acting, succeeded. 
But he, too, had a rather narrow escape. No season is 
so propitious for enlarging one’s reportory as the sum- 
mer. Maggie Mitchell has reorganized hers, and it is 
high time. Mary Anderson would do well to think of 
the same necessity, and indeed even the humblest who has 
any ambition to shine as an artist will do well to put in a 
little time in the same way. 


A TARDY REFORM. 

T is high time that novelists and dramatists who choose 
I to deal with the Jewish character should be taught 
to do so in a spirit of fairness. Were the leading authors 
of the Old World to picture a Yankee notion vender 
as the only type of an American gentleman, or a Lon- 
don costermonger as a traditional Englishman, or one 
of those disreputable and frowsy billiard sharps who 
hang about the small cabarets of Paris as a typical 
Frenchman, scarcely more injustice would be done to 
truth than is perpetrated in the stereotyped stage por- 
traiture of the Jew. From Shakespeare in tragedy and 
Sheridan in comedy down to the smallest of our “adapt- 
ers,” writers for the stage have been especially cruel and 
mendacious in dealing with a race which has furnished 
to the world some of the greatest men who have molded 
its history. 

We are glad to see, therefore, that Louis Aldrich, him- 
self a Hebrew, will produce during the coming season a 
play whose chief character will be admittedly a Jew and 
incidentally a gentleman. 


CATCHING UP TO THE TIMES. 

T is a singular fact that the drama has been the last 

medium for the expression of public opinion to rec- 
ognize the new order of society in which the Israelite 
has come to thefront. Respectable newspapers seldom, 
if ever, allude to our Israelitish fellow citizens in terms 
likely to give the least offense. Indeed, in one influen- 
tial office, as a caution to young and thoughtless re- 
porters, a notice was given out to the effect that gentle- 
men who could not conscientiously avoid the use of the 
word “Jew” in their reports might as well send their 
resignations in with their copy. 
But, in general, there is no necessity for such a pre- 
caution. After years of persecution and persistent 
contumely, the Israelite has, by his genius and patience, 
won his way into the first rank of Anglo-Saxon citizen- 
ship and influence. But, strange to say, the stage has 
been very backward. Charles Kingsley and George 
Eliot both introduced into their most powerful works 
Israelitish heroes, but still the stage type remains as Shy- 
lock and Fagin. Macklin, we believe, was the first 
actor who played the former seriously. Previous to his 
day, Shylock was a low comedy personage, who roused 
all the prejudices of the pit; the fun lay in seeing the 
Jew despoiled and defrauded. It is even questioned 
whether much of the text of the “Merchant of Venice” 
has not been interfered with by preserving the gags of 
actors. 
It has often occurred to us that a romantic Israelite on 


by force of circumstances, more conscientious in this re- 
gard than actors. They devote their summers to trips to 
Europe and to the securing of new attractions. Why 


most favorable interpretation. The piece in which he is 
to make the experiment is now being written for him and 
will be produced next fall. He will play it alternately 
with “My Partner,” and has little doubt that it will prove 
quite as successful. There is no reason why this should 
not be the case. The novelty of the performance at 
least ought to draw. It will be interesting to note the 
traits of character in which the Israelite’s ideal is ex- 
pressed, and also to see by what distinguishing traits in 
appearance he will be marked as apart from Gentiles in 
the play. 

_ 
BOOTH, IRVING, AND THE PRINCE O* 
WALES. 

CURIOUS illustration of the sort of social duty 
A expected of the royal family in England is con- 
tained in a paragraph now going the rounds of the press, 
to the effect that, when the Prince of Wales was up- 
braided for not going to the theatre where Booth and 
Irving were playing, “the good-natured Prince immedi- 
ately compromised by asking both actors to dinner.” 

Hereabouts it would seem preposterous that a man of 
public eminence should be obliged to go to a particular 
theatre, or should be anxious to wipe out the slight in- 
volved in his absence by an invitation to dinner ; but not 
quite so preposterous as that the actors thus slighted 
should find in the mere invitation to sit at his board a 
full requital of their expectations as artists. If Messrs. 
Irving and Booth knew of the circumstances under which 
tk2 Prince invited them to dinner, they must have felt 
that it was a royal way of saying: “Well, I didn't spend 
any money on them; I'll n.ake it up to them in victuals.” 

We are thoroughly aware that this is not the view 
of matters of this sort in England; but that does not 
alter the cosmopolitan view of it, which must be the 
correct one,-*The principle of doing as the Romans do 
when one is in Rome may be carried too far, for a public 
man’s reputation, very easily. To be “under the patron- 
age of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales,” either at the thea- 
tre or ostentatiously at dinner, is scarcely such a dis- 
tinction as an American artist would crave, especially if 
it were suspected to be obtained at the price of the small- 
est particle of self-respect. 

As a matter of exchange however, the Prince’s dinner 
for the actors’ company, the Prince got decidedly the bet- 
ter of the bargain. It is notorious in England that he is, 
though a good fellow, “no great shakes” as a conver- 
sationalist. Some time ago, when presiding at a chari- 
table dinner, His Royal Highness mentioned it as “an 
alarming fact” that ‘not sixty per cent. of our adult 
population reached the age of maturity.” This would 
indeed be an incomprehensibly alarming fact if it was 
true; and coming from so high an authority as the Prince 
of Wales, the statement created a good deal of laughable 
comment at the time. In after dinner conversation with 
such a man as this, therefore, Irving and Booth, who, 
whatever may be said of them as actors, are certainly 
reasonably cultivated men, would pay dearly for their 
dinner in the obligation to listen. 
It is an exceedingly gratifying fact that, however rich 
and influential the American nabob may become, he 
never attempts to patronize art or artists. If every time 
Mr.Vanderbilt or Mr. James Keene bought a box at the the- 
atre the leading actor was expected to dine with him, our 
real artists would very soon quit the stage for some more 
independent though less lucrative business. 
- 

THE MEININGEN COURT COMPANY. 
HE English papers all speak in the very highest terms 

of the performances of the Meiningen Court com- 
pany in a German edition of Shakespeare's “ Julius 
Cesar,” and the fact that the artists composing this cele- 
brated troupe have been engaged to visit the United 
States renders reference to them just now timely and of 
interest. The chief excellence found by the English 
critics in the acting of this celebrated company is in its 
ensemble. Everybody in the troupe is an actor; and so 
distinctly does the audience see this fact that, when the 
curtain is rung down on the death of Julius Cesar, the 
stage presents a scene of uproar in which, the English 
writers complain, the principal actors cannot be dis- 
tinguished. Thus, what the critics complain of they ad- 
mit to be an excellence, and they are right. Taking the 
assassination scene of “Julius Caesar” as an example of 





the stage would be a most acceptable novelty. It is time 
that he should have a fair opportunity. If a Rothschild 
can influence through his bank account the destinies of 
a kingdom and a Beaconsfield by his genius can control 
the history of two continents, then, indeed, it is time 
that the type underwent a change. It is understood that | 
Mr. Louis Aldrich has awakened to a conception of this | 
truth. Being himself an Israelite and an actor of no | 





Umm at aay : 
€r Vacation is the period for study. Managers are, 





small worth, he is competent to give such a character the | 


|at the superb moment when Cesar falls. 


the sort of stage picture which this German company 
of artists have made a study, it will be readily granted 
that there are several actors who are entitled to be seen 
Yet, so much 
like a real assassination and a real street mob is this 
scene made that nothing can be seen, as the play is en- 
acted by this company, but a turbulent gathering about 
the body of a prostrate man, the people not yet knowing 
whether he is dead or not. Precisely as in a braw! where 
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one combatant has fallen, or in a case of sunstroke, the 
wounded man lies pressed upon from the edges of the 
crowd till some one charitably cries “Give him air !"—so 
Cesar, stabbed to death, is nigh trampled on by these 
actors, and his body is obscured from the view of the 
audience by the trained impulsiveness of those who 
know it is their duty to act as people do act in real life 
when confronted by the same circumstances. 

If the stage picture loses, the sense of realism and of 
faithful portraiture must gain by the innovation. It is true 
that the curtain descends upon a tumult, but did not the 
actual historical event cause atumult? What if the au- 
dience cannot see Casar ? They are like men on the 
Verge of a crowd, straining to catch a sight of the body 
—and that is how they should be. Cesar does not lie in 
state the moment he is stricken; nor do Marc Antony 
and Brutus and the rest stand around as though they 
were posing before the photographer's camera. In our 
view therefore, the point of the English critics is ill 
taken. A mob should not come on the stage like a pro- 
cession, and an assassination cannot in any case be rep- 
resented as an orderly proceeding. The subordinates— 
the supers—of this great German company have evident- 
ly been taught to act as though they felt. 

In the case of the smaller actors of the company, too 
—the men who do not take what we should call leading 
parts,—-it is equally clear that a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility has been made to devolve upon them. The 
last number of the London //lustrated News presents 
upon its first page a graphic illustration of the scene we 
have alluded to; and it is there seen that the staginess and 
rococo style which characterized the revivals of Phelps, of 
Booth, of Walter Montgomery and of Irving, are utterly 
dispensed with. The sentiment that seems to animate 
each actor is the idea that it takes a good artist to play 
any part, be it great or small. Individuality seems to be 
sunk in the exsemd/e, and every man and woman in the 
crowd looks and acts as though he or she were ina 
crowd, And that is the highest effort of the actor. 

A very pertinent lesson is taught to some of our over- 
weening, self-conscious and self-confident “stars” by the 
simple perfection of this German company, which is 
admittedly far in advance of even the French in perfec- 
tion of detail. How many leading men are there in the 
profession who habitually subordinate, not only the 
talents but the feelings of those who are obliged to act 
with them, to their own selfish aggrandizement on the 
“Give me a full view of the audience,” says the 
tragedian; “let them see me. They don’t care a curse 
for you, man; they pay to see me. Stand aside—so!” 
And because the leading actor believes himself to be 
the greatest tragedian in the world the company separates 
to both sides of the stage, a little ridiculous lane is 
formed through which the chief actor (that is, the man 
who receives the most money) can be seen; and the cur- 
tain comes down upon an assassination scene that is 
tame and orderly as a christening. Some of the actors 
whose names carry big salaries with them would do well 
to study the English critiques of the German players, 
and, better, to visit them when they come over. There 
should be no selfishness in Art; and, after all, it is the 
play that is played and not the actor who plays it that 
the public in general go to see. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that in many cases it takes a good actor to play a 
small part. Many a good-looking fellow, who can rattle 
off the lines of Charles Surface in good style would 
make a sorry stick in the attempt to play J/oses, in the 
same comedy. Yet J/oses gets $12 a week, belike, and 
Charles Surface $150. In the Meiningen company things 
are much better equalized. 


stage ? 
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SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


..+.»Roberta Norwood sailed for Europe this week. 
-It is announced that Litta will be married in Sep- 
tember. 
-++.The British blondes continue their performances at 
Tony Pastor's, 
.. Kit Clarke will manage Leavitt's new minstrel com 
bination during the coming season, 
..+»Maggie Mitchell's engagements have been made for 
the entire season of 1881 and 1882, 
...*'Rooms for Rent” is announced for production at the 
Bijou Opera House on August 15, 
.»+- The Madison Square Theatre company (‘*Hazel Kirke” 
No. 1) is playing in the Territorial theatres, 
.. The Vokes family began a tour of the principal Cana- 
dian cities and towns during the present week, 
.»+tlaverly’s European Mastodon Minstrels began a two 
weeks’ engigement in San Francisco on Monday. 
..+. Birch and Backus, of the San Francisco Minstrels, are 
preparing several novelties for production in the fall. 


drawing well at the Madison 


..«+'' The Professor” is 





Square Theatre, and will doubtless be retained on the boards 
during the summer, 

...-Signora Margeroni has been engaged as the leading 
lady of Hoey and Hardie’s ‘*Child of the State” Combination. 

.++-John T. Raymond is making his way eastward by slow 
stages. He played this week in Ogden, Laramie, Cheyenne, 
Fort Collins and other towns. 

...-Alice Dunning Lingard has signed a two years’ en- 
gagement with Brooks and Dickson, and will probably star 
in a new play that has been written for her. 

...-Anna Boyle will again star next season, It is said 
that Mr. Stafford and herself made some money during their 
recent engagement at the Windsor. 

... The Goesche-Hopper ‘‘100 Wives” Combination opens 
its season of 1881-2 at the Windsor Theatre on September 
12. The company will be greatly strengthened. 

....-The ‘‘M’liss” combination will open in Columbus, 
Ohio, on August 29. Annie Pixley remains the star, but the 
company has been reorganized and strengthened. 

....Steele Mackaye is busy with his preparations for the 
production of ‘‘ The Fool’s Errand.” During the season he 
will also play ‘‘Hazel Kirke” and ‘‘Won at Last.” 

...»Maud Harrison has declined an English offer until 
next June, and has signed with the Union Square Theatre 
for the ensuing season, upening in Chicago on August 22, 

....Fred Williams, for many years the stage manager of 
the Boston Museum, but now of Daly’s Theatre, has written 
a play for Gus Williams, in which the Jatter will star next 
season. 

..+.The leading part in ‘‘Michael Strogoff” was offered to 
Joseph Wheelock, but as Mr. Colville and himself could not 
agree on the terms it was tendered to and accepted by 
Frederick Bangs. 

....Stanley McKenna’s new play, entitled ‘‘The Soldier’s 
Wife,” has been purchased by Frank Z, Gardner, the manager 
of ‘‘The Legion of Honor” Combination. It will be first 
produced in Philadelphia. 

...»Henry Abbey is due in this country about the middle 
of August. Itis understood that he has effected one or two 
important engagements, but his representatives here are not 
yet prepared to divulge their character. 

...-During the coming season Maude Granger will star 
in ‘‘The Galley Slave” and ‘‘Fairfax.” She will be supported 
by a strong company, ana will begin the season at the Chest- 
nut Street Opera House, Philadelphia, on August 29. 











CurcaGco, June 24.—McVicker’s Theatre is given up this 
week “‘into the hands of the Philistines,” Seeman, the ma- 
gician, having secured it for his so¢-disant entertainment. A 
chromo is given away with every ticket, and $1,000 worth 
ot pinchbeck is distributed amongst the audience. All the 
papers here justly unite in criticising the management for 
lowering the caste of their house by lending it to such per- 
formances, At the Grand Opera House, James O’Neill—the 
aforetime personator of Christ, in the San Francisco Passion 
Play--having shaven away his luxurious beard, appears in 
the character of that ‘‘brave moustache,” Jean Regnaud. The 
piece, ‘‘A Celebrated Case,” is certainly well cast. Lewis 
Morrison gives us, in his usual conscientious manner, the 
double réles of Lizarre and Count de Morny,; while Russell 
Bassett puts laughter or tears into every ‘‘bull” of Dennis 
O'Rourke, Forrest Robinson, also, is striking as Raoul, while 
the Valentine of Miss Blair deserves more than passing no- 
tice. Miss Gavin, too, in her brief parts as Chanoinesse of the 
College, gives one glimpses of a force that cannot be doubted. 
On the other hand, Rose Wood, in her important réle of Adri- 
enne, is weak and lachrymose: however, the character is a 
difficult one; although a lady who plays Cami//le ought not to 
As for O'Neill, I think him beaten on 
his own ground by Mr. Robinson. This piece will be con- 
tinued until further notice, when O'Neill will appear in 
tragedy. At Hooley’s Theatre, under the personal direction 
of the manager, Augustin Daly’s ‘‘Needles and Pins” is 
The company is a prime favorite here, 
“Cinderella at School” is an- 

The Olympic has been filled 
Manager 


fall short as Adrienne. 


packing the house. 
and always sure of success. 
nounced in active preparation. 
this week by a good variety and comedy company. 
Sprague has given good entertainments this season and in- 
tends to improve upon them during the coming season. W. 
C. Coup’s combination circus is occupying Lake Front this 
patronage is 
GB... 


week with a very good entertainment. The 


large and merited. 


Lynn, Mass., June 24.—Music Hall—J. F. Rock has 
leased this place of amusement for one year, and has al- 
ready booked a number of first class attractions. ‘*Humpty 
Dumpty” will be produced the 4th of July under C, H. 
Thayer’s management, for the benefit of the school children 
on that day. Cyrus Stuart, for the past season with the 
Agnes Wallace-Villa combination, arrived home the 23d. 
Lizzie Fletcher, late with C. L. Davis’ Alvin Joslin com- 
bination, has arrived home. Mrs. J. M. Lander has arrived 
from Washington, and is at her cottage in this city for the 
summer, The Revere Block Theatre opens the 25th with 
‘*Mortimer’s Mysteries,” under the management of Sheridan 
Corbin, L. 





Sunrise of the Drama in America, 
PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER] 


By ARLINGTON.—No. XV. 
[copyRIGHTED. ] 


oo of the inhabitants were anxious to sce the ney 
company in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Richard III.” The Stage edi. 
tion had been edited by Colley Cibber, and was, as it js to-day 
one of the accepted standards forthe stage. Thomas Kean had 
made himself a name as the Duke of Gloster, and the inhab- 
itants were now eager to draw a comparison between Murray 
and Kean’s company and that of Hallam’s. The manager 
thus announced his ninth week as: “By particular desire 
‘King Richard III.,’ with ‘The Devil to Pay’ as an after. 
piece.” The playbill for the night of November 12 was: 
KING RICHARD III. 
An Historica, TraGepy sy WILLIAM SHakespeArg, 


Cast. 

, Mr. Rigby | Lord Stanley..... by..) i 

Henry VI ...... by....Mr. Hallam | Catesby.. = bein by. enaieton 
Prince of Wales..by.Mst.L. Hallam | Lieutenant....... OF. .0 aan ‘Mr Bell 
Duke of York....by.Mst.A. Hallam | Queen Elizabeth by.” Mrs. Hallam 
Richmond ....by..Mr. Clarkson | Queen Anne..... by.. Mrs. Adcock 
Buckingham ..... by....Mr. Malone | Duchess of York. by... Mrs. Rig 
Norfolk........... by.....Mr. Miller ‘ey 


To be followed by 
THE DEVIL TO PAY. 


A Batrap Farce sy C. Correy, 
Sir John Loverule.by...Mr. Adcock tee Loverule...by ..Mrs. Adcock 
e £. 





eee eee by...Mr. Malone | Nell.............. by..Mrs. Becceley 
Footman.......... by.Mr. Singleton | Lucy...... ...... by ~ in Love 
Coachman.... .... by....Mr. Rigby | Lettice............ by..Mrs, Clarkson 


Upon examination how little of direct originality is found 
in any of the plays relied upon by the first companies for 
public favor, For the most part, the plays were altered from 
earlier pieces or patched up from former failures. Shake. 
speare’s historical tragedy of ‘King Richard III.” was nota 
success upon the stage until Colley Cibber made many alter. 
ations and revised the play for stage uses. Lines were in. 
troduced which gave it dramatic force, and in 1700 the play 
was so performed at Drury Lane Theatre, London. 

The ballad farce, ‘‘The Divil to Pay,” had been so tink. 
ered with, that its original for. was entirely lost. In Hal. 
lam’s day it was also known as ‘‘The Wives Metamor- 
phosed.” Coffey wrote it in 1731, or rather patched it up. 
The best part of it was selected from a farce of three acts, 
written by Thomas Jevon, the actor. As early as 1686 
Jevon acted in a piece of his own entitled, ‘‘The Devil of a 
Wife; or, a Comical Transformation.” The plot was bor- 
rowed from the story of Mofsa, in the ‘‘Arcadia” of Sir 
Philip Sidney. In the construction of the farce, Jevon re- 
ceived assistance from his brother-in-law, Thomas Shadwell. 
This was the ground plan used by Coffey in ‘‘ The Divil to 
Pay.” Inthe year 1730, Coffey and Mottley undertook the 
alteration of an act and a half of Jevon’s work, and by adding 
a number of songs changed the piece into aballad opera. It 
was performed as such for one summer, and the piece did 
not please, many things in it causing offense. Theophilus 
Cibber undertook to reconstruct the piece, and left out the 
offending scene by cutting off the nonconforming pastor who 
was chaplain to Lady Loverule. The piece was shortened all 
through, and compressed into one act. This time one song 
was introduced by Colley Cibber, father to the reconstructor. 
Another song, written by Lord Rochester, was added. Allto- 
gether, it was the fruit of six or seven authors, but was of 
such a character that it threw no discredit upon any one of 
the compilers. The piece always commanded attention, and, 
was pleasing in its results. Many of the circumstances from 
which the characters derived their action were impossible; 
but their manners and behavior were most natural. It wasto 
the part of Ve// in this piece that the famous Mrs. Clive was 
indebted for her reputation upon the London stage; that was 
the first part in which she was ever taken notice of. It caused 
her salary to be doubled. The same fortune waited upoo 
Harper for his excellent performance of the part of Jobson, 

In Hallam’s bill it will be noticed that the warrior Duke, 
Mr. Rigby, starred in the first piece, and in the after-piece 
he assumed the humble réle of a coachman. This bill ne 
fur one week, and the company then changed into musical 
artists. 

On November 19, 1753, ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera” filled the 
bill for the night. 








CAST. ‘et 
Macheath........ by.. .Mr. Adcock | Nimming Ned...by....- >= 
Peacham.... .by....Mr. Hallam | Moll Brazen. . aby. Mr. © - 
rere by....Mr. Malone | Polly..........-- by. Mrs. cones 
2 Bn cues Mr. Miller | Lucy...........--by- Mts. pres 
Mat o’ the Mint. by........ Mr. Bell | Mrs. Peacham ---by.-.Mrs Lore 
Wat Dreary..... by..Mr. Singleton | Jenny Diver......by..-- - 
ard in 


Gay's master-piece had already been seen and he 
New York. ; a 
Then followed another well known piece, Sit od 

Howard's comedy, ** [he Committee,” written tn 1665. 
following is the bill for November 26, 1753: 

THE COMMITTEE. 
Comepy sy Sik Rosert Howard. 
CAST. 





Col. Careless..by.....Mr. Singleton | Bailiff......--- by noe sae 
oO eS Nee Mr. Bell | Mrs. Day.....bY--->* Mrs. Hallas 
Mr. Day Ree ARS Mr. Malone | Ruth..........bY-- Mrs. i 
Abel Day...... ee Mr. Clarkson | Arabella..... by. "Mrs. Clarksoe 
Obadiah....... OO OEE Ss Mr. Miller [irs Chat.....Dy..-++ 

TORBOG s o.000 00 . Mr. Hallam 


Appended to this bill was a notice which ran a 
‘“N. B.—Gentlemen and ladies that intend to favor us with nem 
pany are desired to come by six o’clock, being determined nl on. 

hour, as it would be a great inconvenience to them to be kept 
and as a means to prevent disappointment.” . 
(To be Continued.) 
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NEW 


LETTER just received from our correspondent in 
A Australia, states that the Commissioners of the 
Melbourne International Exhibition have decided to dis- 
tinguish all of the exhibitors who have been awarded the 
“first order of merit” with medals. Some of these 
medals will be of gold, others of silver, and the re- 
mainder of bronze. These will only be given to exhib- 
itors who receive first awards; and in cases where more 
than one first honor is awarded in a particular class, the 
exhibitor, while receiving certificates for each award, 
will get only one medal, but each certificate will read, 
“First order of merit, with medal.” The honor, there- 
fore, is equal whether the medal shall be gold, silver or 
bronze, the distinction only being made upon an esti- 
mate of the importance of the exhibit. All awards under 
the first degree will receive certificates which will simply 


announce their grade. 
= 


HE publisher of this paper has established a “Free 
Library of Reference” of catalogues of American 
manufacturers. This, we believe, is the only thing of the 
kind in the world. We are frequently asked to give in- 
formation as to different kinds of goods, and to answer 
such questions by mail or through our columns necessi- 
tates more correspondence and inquiry than we are some- 
times able to devote in the frequently limited period be- 
fore the answer is demanded—especially in the case of 
personal calls—and at times we are unable to obtain the 
necessary information. The arrangement of this Library 
enables any one asking, to get a definite answer at once, 
with little trouble. Each catalogue or circular is indexed 
(1) by firm name; (2) by town; (3) by general class of ar- 
ticles; (4) by special articles; and (5) we endeavor to 
keep in mind specific names of articles. It will be seen 
these are features which are of great value not only to 
us but to every person who may want such information 
as we may be able to supply. No charge, direct or indi- 
rect, is made for representation in this Library or for 
consulting it. We, therefore, invite our friends to avail 
themselves of its privileges, first, by sending duplicate 
copies of their catalogues ; and, second, by resorting to 
it for information. Catalogues intended for this purpose 
should be addressed to the publisher of this paper and 
marked ‘For Library.” 





NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


.... There were very few agents in town during the past 





and is composed of young men in the employ of the musical 
house of Dyer & Howard. It is elegantly uniformed, and has 
reached a high degree of development. 

..-.-Mr. Lawson, of the firm of W. E. Wheelock & Co., has 
returned from an extended tour of Canada and the Eastern 
States, where he met with flattering success in the sale of their 
pianos. 


.-+-Lowell Mason, president of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Company, started this week on his summer vacation. He 
will spend two or three weeks at Bennington, Vt.. after which he 
will go to the Isle of Shoals for the remainder of the summer. 


...The following short but interesting notice appeared in 
the Long Branch News of June 25: ‘* The ladies of the East 
Long Branch Reading Room and Library Association are to 
be congratulated upon having made the much needed pur- 
chase of a piano for the use of Library Hall. It is a valuable 
acquisition, being one of Weber's celebrated instruments. At 
the regular meeting last Tuesday, the association passed the 
following resolution: Resolved, That the ladies of the East 
Long Branch Reading Room and Library Association tender 
to Albert Weber, of New York, their hearty thanks for the 
very liberal discount made them on the purchase of one of his 
unrivaled pianos, and also for his generous donation of $90 of 
the purchase money.” 

Ll 


The Musical Instrument Trade in New York City. 
(Continued.] 
BOUT the same time that Firth & Hall published 
Russell's earlier songs, they also published some very 
popular songs by another composer. This was Charles E. 
Horn, also an Englishman, famous in this country forty years 
ago as a singer and accompanist. Among the songs which 
ke sang with great effect was Beethoven’s ‘‘Adelaide.” 
‘Stand to Your Guns, My Hearts of Oak,” published prior 
to 1839, was the first of Horn’s songs published in this coun- 
try to attain much popularity. Then followed, in 1839, two 
companion songs, ‘‘The Northern Refrain” and ‘* The 
Southern Refrain,” words by George P. Morris. The first 
was the song of the chimney sweep, a character who disap- 
peared from the streets of New York so long ago that few 
persons will remember having seen one here. At that time, 
however, he was so conspicuous an institution of the town 
that George P. Morris deemed his halloo from the chimney 
tops a fitting subject for the Northern Refrain. Now it would 
be a more fitting subject for the Southern Refrain, because it 
is only in old fashioned Southern cities like Charleston that 
the sweep is any longer to be found. But song writers must 
not be expected to anticipate the revolutions which time 
works. Their business is with the legends of the past and 
the feelings of the present. The Southern Refrain of Horn 
and Morris was a love song, beginning, ‘‘Near the lake where 
drooped the willow, long time ago.” Both of these songs 
were exceedingly popular in their day, and the latter is still 
to be found upon the catalogues of the present time. It will 
doubtless surprise most persons to learn that this was the 
same Horn who wrote ‘‘Cherry Ripe.” Regarded as a sala- 
ble production, ‘‘Cherry Ripe” was by far the most success- 
ful song Horn ever wrote, and for that matter it is one of the 
most successful ever written. It was originally published in 
England, where it has had a larger sale than any vther song 
produced up to thistime. It is said that over half a million 
copies have been sold, and it is beyond dispute that the 
copyright changed hands there only a short time ago for 
$9,000. 

Between 1840 and 1845 there first came to this country and 
remained for several years a Scottish vocalist who attained 
immense popularity by singing standard Scottish songs. 
This was William R. Dempster. His earlier songs were not 
published by Firth, Hall & Pond, but by a Boston house; 
still they should be mentioned in this connection, because of 
the popularity they attained. The first of these was ‘‘The 
Lament of the Irish Emigrant,” words by the Hon. Mrs. 
Price Blackwood, of which fully 75,000 copies were sold. 
Almost equally salable was ‘‘The Blind Boy,” words by 
Hannah F. Gould. It was not, however, until his second 
visit to this country, fifteen or twenty years later, that Demp- 
ster published his songs through the house whose history is un- 
der consideration and which existed then as Firth, Pond & Co. 
The most popular of these later songs were ‘‘The Rainy 
Day,” which still sells well, and ‘Blow, Bugle, Blow,” 
words by Alfred Tennyson. Many of Dempster’s songs are 
still to be found in Wm. A. Pond & Co.'s catalogue, as ‘‘Blow, 
Bugle, Blow,” ‘‘The Butterfly in the City,” ‘‘The Old Man's 
Reverie,” ‘‘The Soldier's Wife,” ‘‘Song of Love and Death,” 
“Too Late,” ‘‘Trust me not atall, or all in all,” ‘‘Turn, For- 
tune, turn thy wheel.” 

Dempster was a very different man from Russell. He was 
scrupulously honest and not at all inclined to dissipation. 
He died a number of years ago, and, curiously enough, the 
man who taught him vocal and instrumental music in Scot- 
land, many years ago, died only lately inthis city, This man 
was John Daniel, of Aberdeen, Scotland, himself a prolific 
song writer and author of several of the songs that Dempster 
sang when he first visited this country. 

And now comes into notice our earliest successful native 
song writer and composer of instrumental music, Francis H. 





come to my mountain home ?” published as song and quar- 
tet in 1845, and ‘‘Lament of the Alpine Shepherd Boy” (1846), 
had an enormous popularity and sale. Among the most 
notable of Mr. Brown's instrumental works are ‘‘Happy 
Family Polka,” ‘‘Ocean Telegraph March,” and the ‘‘Song 
of the Captive Bird,” a charming piaroforte piece. 

(To be Continued.) 








Boston Notes. 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Boston, Mass., June 25, 188r. 

OTWITHSTANDING the lull in business usual 

at this season of the year, our dealers in musical mer- 
chandise have enjoyed a very fair trade during the month of 
June thus far. The unusually cool weather has interfered 
with the out of town trade somewhat, and the orders from 
the sea shore and mountains have been limited; but it is 
believed that when hot weather does come, inducing a rush 
from the city, there will be a lively miscellaneous trade. 

According to reports that come from the pianoforte manu- 
facturers, trade in this department is satisfactory. Makers 
of really meritorious instruments find no trouble about dis- 
posing of their work, notwithstanding prices are from 15 to 
25 per cent. higher for first class pianofortes than they were 
sixteen months ago. 

Oliver Ditson, Washington street, has been doing a lively 
trade in seasonable sheet music, and there has been quite a 
demand for the hiring of pianos for a short season from city 
people who have left town for the summer. 

Henry Miller's establishment is one of the busiest piano- 
forte concerns in town. The demand for his instruments is 
still on the increase, and the capacity of his establishment, 
although it is one of the largest concerns of its kind in the 
country, is hardly equal to the demand made uponit. The 
same remarks respecting the piano trade generally are also 
applicable to several other prominent makers, whose names 
it is unnecessary to specify. In short, the tone of the piano 
trade is at a healthy pitch. 

Apropos, the piano makers of Boston are just now taking a 
lively interest in the preliminary arrangements incident to 
the establishing of a world’s fair in this city. When one con- 
siders the pulling and hauling and jealousies and so forth 
that are inseparably connected with the pianoforte trade, the 
subject of a display of pianofortes at a world’s fair is one that 
is well calculated to awaken a deep and lively interest, and 
to put every manufacturer on the alert against any advantage 
that may be taken against him. 

According to the present outlook, the proposed world’s 
fair will become a fact. The guaranty fund necessary for it 
is being quietly subscribed for among the various depart- 
ments of trade, and it is safe to say that the musical people 
will not be behind with their substantial assurances. 

The death of the senior Hook, long noted in the organ 
business, has removed from the trade a prominent character. 
His church organs have acquired a fame that will outlive the 
memory of their maker. The locality, at the corner of Cam- 
bridge and Grove streets, at the West End, where the Hooks 
made their first instruments of note stil! stands as a reminder 
of the success of an important and growing industry. Of late 
years a portion of the building has been occupied by Hutchins 
& Plaisted, organ makers, This firm is now engaged in manu- 
facturing the organette, for which there is a pretty good de- 
mand. 

Mason & Hamlin continue to report a large export demand 
for their instruments, and their works at Cambridgeport are 
run on fulltime. A spur of the Boston and Albany Junc- 
tion Railroad track runs to the works of this establishment 
for its convenience in many ways. 

There has been quite a call for brass instruments, but the 
season is now about closed for this description of goods, 
Haynes & Co., Court street, are among the leading dealers 
in this line. 

The leading bands of the city have got engagements for the 
summer at Nantasket Beach and the ‘‘Gardens;” but the cool 

weather of the past two weeks has afforded them only lim- 
ited audiences. 

Without particularizing, the different dealers in music and 

musical goods have no fault to find with the season's trade; 

but all, as is the case with dealers in all other kinds of 

merchandise, expect a thriving trade in the fall. Vira. 


Chicago Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. 8 Laxasips Burp, | 
Curcaco, UL, June 25, 1881. 


HE dull season continues. Mr. Lyon, of Lyon & 
Healy, is still in the East, although he is expected in 

town. 

Mr. Curtiss, of Root & Sons, is now summering in Europe. 

A late invention, of interest to musicians, is Farnham’'s 

“Armaline.” It is recommended and indorsed by numbers 


who have tried it as a sure relief and probable cure for such 
nervous affections as ‘“‘musician’s and artist’s cramps,” 
**scrivener's palsy." 
etor, in speaking of the malady, says: 
afflicted with cramp, have the same symptoms as writers, and 
are likely to suffer in both hands, although one hand may be 


and kindred affections. The propri- 


‘Musicians, when 








week, 

....J. P. Hale has almost entirely recovered from his severe 
illness, 

....Mr. Berry, of Boston, agent for Kranich & Bach, is in 
the city. 

....Marion O, Mason has just returned from Boston where 
he has been for a week past. 

eae \ judgment for $1,888 has been recorded against Holmes 
& Passage, music dealers, at Towanda, Pa. 

--+. The Sterling Organ Company has done a very large 
business this month. Its sales were larger than during the 
month of May. 

: * 

-».Sohmer & Co, are very busy, orders having come in 
'rom all parts of the country, leaving them only two squares 
in the warerooms 

-...B.N. Smith is completing extensive alterations and re- 
Pairs in his factory, to meet the increasing demand for piano 
legs in his business, 

--Henry Behr & Brother, piano case makers of this city, 
have starte e manufacture of pianos and have their first in- 
Sttument about finished. 

--»-Behr Brothers, 294 Eleventh avenue, this city, have got 
“Pa novelty in upright cases. It is acylinder top for which 
a patent has n granted. 

‘++ Steinway & Sons received a letter this week from a party | 
in Odess j j i i i 
' Odessa, Russia, ordering a grand piano and inclosing a draft 

on a Ber nk for 4,000 marks. 
; ---Among the visitors te Mason & Hamlin’s warerooms | 
tg t} < were Jas, Walworth, Springfield, L. L., Jas. | 
, on letlersonville, N. Y., and J. F. Smith, Little Rock, | 
. -»-The Dyer & Howard Brass Band, St. Paul, Minn., 

Oug ni, } . H 

ugh only a short time organized has seventeen members, 





Brown, who is still living in Stamford, Conn. ‘‘Will you 


affected quite differently from the other. 


In one case that I 
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saw, through the courtesy of Dr. Webber, the right hand on 
beginning to play, showed contraction of the muscles of the 
thumb and index finger, with a :endency upward; while in 
the left hand, at the same time, the second and third fingers 
were firmly fixed in the hollow of the hand, so that they 
could be opened only with great difficulty. In a case now 
under my care the right hand is affected in precisely the same 
way, while in the left hand the little finger only is disturbed, 
This form of trouble often comes from stretching the hand in 
playing octavos. In another case the third finger of the right 
hand is raised involuntarily while playing; and in an organist 
now under my care there is simply stiffness and pain in the 
interossei between the third and little fingers, and anesthesia 
of the back of the hand. In the case of a very eminent violinist 
the muscles of the left arm and forearm and also the fingers, 
were so weak and exhausted from long holding the violin in 
position that he had to abandon his profession.” 

The testimonials received are sufficient comment. Send 
for circulars, &c., to E, W. Farnham, room 6, American Ex- 
press Building, Chicago. 

Geo. P. Bent has just issued a beautiful little pamphlet in 
the interests of the ‘‘Crown” organs and sewing machines, 
for which he is sole agent. The list is complete, and it would 
pay those about to purchase either an organ or a sewing ma- 
chine to see his catalogue before buying. ; 

The ‘‘Kankakee Line” is running through trains, with Pull- 
man sleepers at night, and day coaches, from Chicago, via 
Indianapolis, Greensburg and North Vernon, to Louisville. 
The time made is as short as by any other route, with accommo- 
dations equal to the best. Tickets and information will be 
furnished by J. C. Tucker, traffic manager, corner Randolph 
and Clark streets, Chicago. 

The Wabash Railroad is offering tickets to the Singerfest 
at greatly reduced rates. As the line has arranged for a large 
extra number of coaches, chair cars, and sleepers, all who 
come by this route are assured of abundant room and first 
class accommodations, G. B. Hi. 








Montreal Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Monrtreat, P. Q., June 25, 1881. 


REGRET to say that trade has been very light 

here for some time, though the dealers keep ona smiling 
face; but the sales that are made are mostly on a cash basis, 
The newspaper war between the piano dealers has com- 
menced again, and as the articles by the respective dealers 
are ably written, the papers are eagerly read and commented 
upon, as the papers in Montreal are not noted for anything 
very brilliant. 

An error of the type made De Zouche into De Jondre, and 
caused much wonder here as to who the new firm was, The 
Albert Hall, of which De Zouche & Co. are lessees, is fast 
becoming one of the most popular in the city, and I can 
recommend the hall to any concert company, or any com- 
pany not requiring scenery, as it is convenient to all parts of 
the city, and has all the appurtenances of a first-class hall. 

Albert Weber was at the Windsor with his wife. He made 
only a short stay, however, as business called him home. 

The Philharmonic Society gave a concert on Monday even- 
ing for the benefit of their treasury, which, I am sorry to say, 
needs it, 

The New York Piano Company has taken the Dominion 
agency of the Decker & Son pianos, 

Abbott & Co. have received a large order for their or- 
guinettes fron: England as an answer to an order for samples 
F. J. B. 


some time since. 


A Gaspar di Salo Violin. 
H* is in splendid condition, still bulgy, but a 
notable and significant reduction from the old viol 
type, which Gaspar doubtless continued to make. The head 
is charmingly long and queer and antique. The idea of 
putting character and great finish into the scroll belongs to a 
later period. Human and animal heads were no doupt, 
common enough in the place of a scroll, but they belong to 
the carving, cabinet decoration, over-prufling period, when 
tone was second to ornament. As the great tone period ap- 
proached, carving for the sake of carving was abandoned; 
ornament was kept simple, subordinate, but full of finish, 
and avowedly the mark of sign-manual. The exquisite yet 
unpretending and simple scrolls of Amiti and Straduarius 
arose along with the rise of violin tone, But why such 
finish, such evident intention to be noticed, such distinct 
cachet and appeal to the eye? I think this is the natural 
explanation, As the art of violin playing improved, vio- 
linists took to holding their fiddles well up, and to play- 
ing without notes; the head was thus the first thing which 
caught the eye; whereas before there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the old viol players held their instruments down, 
like bad orchestra players now, with violin scroll or head 
almost between their knees, and unseen, That head might, 
indeed, be a finely carved human head; but if so, it could 
only be seen as an ornament when the violin was hanging 
up; it could only be seen, if at all, upside down when the 
violin was being played, Look at all old violins; they are 
rubbed by the beard on both sides. Now we never place the 
chin on the off side—always on the inside; but, if a man has 
to crowd in dim churches over flickering oil lamps and scrape 





old chants, he will get slovenly, his violin head will droop 
between his knees, and his chin will most naturally slip over 
the tail-piece and lie on the off side, while his ear reposes on 
the tailpiece and the top of his violin has a tendency to dis- 
appear over his left shoulder.—Haweis, in Good Words. 








Trade Journalism. 


CONVENTION of stationers and booksellers 

of the Northwest was lately held at Chicago, and after 
the convention an elegant banquet was given to the visitors 
by the Chicago Stationers’ Board of Trade. Among the 
speeches made on this occasion was one by Howard Lock- 
wood, publisher of THz MusicaAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER 
and proprietor of the Lockwood Press, in response to the 
toast ‘‘Trade Journals.” Among other things Mr. Lockwood 
said: 

Trade journalism is not generally understood or appreciated even by 
those most interested. There are many who, for reasons of their own, 
openly wage war on trade journals. For the purposes of certain parties 
the trade paper tells too much and tells it too early and too often, There 
are merchants, now in business in this age of progress, who would like to 
see railroads destroyed, ocean cables torn up, telegraph wires pulled down, 
steamships sent to the bottom of the ocean—and trade papers suspended 
for alltime. It may be readily understood why the introduction of such 
papers did, for the time being, cause some disturbance in commercial 
circles. But they have come to stay, and there is no reason why 
all classes of merchants should not adapt themselves to the new order of 
things. Hundreds of cases could be instanced to prove that, in every line 
of trade, or fi in which first-class trade or commercial 
journals are published, their first introduction, in many instances, brought 
about many radical changes in the methods and ways of purchasing and 
selling goods, and that such infl is still d, and that in all cases 
the changes brought the greatest good to the greatest number. Trade 
journalism, treating, as it does, the most important interests that can pos- 
sibly affect the material progress of our mercantile and manufacturing 
classes and eschewing all other distracting and irrelevant subjects, is the 
highest and best degree of journalism, inasmuch as it is the most practicel 
and utilitarian. There is another claim for the trade journal, and in this 
instance it relates to one class of trade papers, which have carried the 
name and fame of American goodsand American products to the four 
quarters of the globe. No local paper of any kind ever has had a 
hand in this great work, or, for that matter, ever could. This great tri- 
umph is one belonging solely and purely to special journalism. And 
further, the country little knows or appreciates to-day the importance of 
this movement toward opening up abroad markets for our present and 
growing surplus. In the great work of association, the trade press has 
had its influence, and in many cases made association possible. When we 
consider how necessary it isto form public opinion and trade opinion, 
prior to obtaining the co-op ion of the masses with the labor of a few 
leading and active workers, who usually inaugurate these movements, 
there seems no need to argue that the trade paper which gives voice to 
the views of the few, and carries the tidings far and wide, performs a 
work that could not have been easily done in any other way. 

















A Bankrupt Law. 
ENATOR INGALLS, of Kansas, chairman of the 


sub-committee authorized to consider the question of 
establishing uniform bankruptcy laws, has sent out a circular 
to merchants, manufacturers and business men in all parts 
of the country, saying: ‘'The committee desire to ascertain 
whether, in the opinion of those most interested and most 
competent to judge, the commercial business of the country 
requires the early enactment of a permanent national bank- 
rupt act. In any measure that may be used hereafter, as 
may be compared with the law of 1867: First—Should the 
officers be compensated by fixed salary or by fees? Second 
—Shouid the power of Registers be increased or diminished ? 
Third—Should the amount of indebtedness authorizing the 
filing of a petition of voluntary bankruptcy exceed $300? 
Fourth—Should composition settlements be continued ? 
Fifth—Should the discretionary powers of the court relative 
to the granting of discharges be enlarged ?” 








The Duty on Mouth Harmonicas. 


HE Secretary of the Treasury has addressed the 
following communication to the Collector of Customs 
at Philadelphia : 

‘‘This department is in receipt of your letter of March 26 
last, submitting the appeal (2135 g) of Messrs. Conway Bros. 
from your assessment of duty at the rate of 50 per cent. ad 
valorem on certain mouth harmonicas imported by them, per 
Indiana, July 3, 1880, and claimed to be entitled to entry at 
the rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem, as ‘musical instruments,’ 
The harmonicas in question, it appears, were classified as 
‘toys,’ under the department’s decision of June 20, 1876 
(Synopsis 2869), which held that harmonicas costing under 
214 marks per dozen should be classified as ‘toys,’ and those 
costing that sum or more as musical instruments. Messrs, 
Conway Brothers state in their appeal that, in consequence 
of the introduction of improved machinery in their manu- 
facture and the reduced cost of labor, harmonicas now cost 
from 20 to 25 per cent. less than at the date of said de- 
cision, and that consequently the class of harmonicas which 
were at that time classified as musical instruments are now 
classified as toys, This statement is found upon investiga- 
tion to be correct, and the dividing line established by said 
decision based on values is therefore no longer a reliable 
one. Inthe case of Foote vs. Arthur, it was held by the 
court that a musical instrument was ‘‘an implement or 
Structure artificially constructed and ordinarily used for the 
production of a succession of musical and harmonious 
sounds,” and that certain harmonicas, which contained one 
and one and a half octaves, were entitled to entry as musical 
instruments, It appears further that harmonicas with a full 





—$<—$<——— 
octave possess everything needed for the production of; 
succession of musical sounds; and the department Pig 
opinion that this point should be taken as a test jp decidj 
whether harmonicas shall be classified as musica] cane 
ments or as toys. You will apply this principle to the ra 
portation in question, and adjust the entries accordingly,” 








New Patents. 


Nore.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from thig 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 


No. 242,786. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—John Mc. 
Tammany, Jr., Cambridge, Mass., assignor to Alexander 
McTammany, Akron, O. 

No, 242,811. Manufacture of Reed Plates.—Mellen Bray 
Newton, Mass. ; 

No. 242,857. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—Oliver H. 
Arno, Wilmington, assignor to American Automatic 
Organ Company, Boston, Mass. 

No. 243,073. Violin.—John Kopp, Cincinnati, O, 

TRADE MARKS, 

No. 8,264. Organs.—The Mason & Hamlin Organ Com. 

pany, Boston, Mass.—The word ‘‘Baby.” 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments, 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER.] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended June 18, 
1881: 























Orcans. (|PIANoForTES.| Mus. Insts, 
To Wuere Exrortep. si ia 

No.| Value. |No.| Value. (Cases. Value. 

Dutch West Indies....} 2) $120) ..)) 2...) 2...) 0. 
Hamburg.........-.-- 2 238} 4) $1,170) ..../  ... 
Rotterdam............| 15] 1,100) *2 95) veccls oem 
London...... beeeeess 6 28; 3,281) 1 Goo} .... Re 
MRO vnc ocd éccuweces| «@ 600] .. oocel event 
Liverpool.............| 8 Goo; 8] 1,180) ....) 2 
British Australia......| .. cee] co cece 6} 275 
“ " eres oe Cosel ae ave I 2 
British West Indies...| 1 100} .. meats a Bs 
pe PCT tre ae 53 Prvierr oo. 
Totals...........--+| 63! $6,194) 9) $3,025 7 300 























* Piano works, ¢ Organette. 
New York IMPoRTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED June 18. 


Musical instruments, 89 pkgs...............value. $14,096 


Boston EXPorTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED JUNE 17, 1881. 




















Orcans. |Pianorortes.| Mus, Insts. 
To Wuere Exporrep. : 
No.| Value. |No.} Value. | Cases. | Value 
PMGIORG 6. «000.5000 00:0) SS) MEE eal. 3605 ~ 
Nova Scotia, &c.......] .. wees] 1] $350 F 
WOME. Si anes se sssae 53} $4,492} 1) $350 




















Boston IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED JUNE 17, 1881. 


Musical imsisnmGOR. «.. 2 <:<cvcadsiicasewceeess value. $2,690 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 








Devoted to Music and the Drama. 





Saar journal, asits name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious, surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has n> partisan aims to sub- 
serve and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us Ou 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

Susscrtetion (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

Rates FoR ADVERTISING (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 104. ™- 0? 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp LockwooP, 


tisher. Se 
Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Pwélisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New Yous. 
Western Office : 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Iu. P. 6 Monro, 


General Manager. Gent 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Juiss Visnnot 


Manager, 
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Professional Cards. 








—————— 
[This department has been established to give mem- 
ical and theatrical professions = ag 
: and addresses before 
sw of keeping their names . ‘ 
4 Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 


$10 per) year each.] 








— 
PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North's M $ Music Store, 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


Leader of Orehouns, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 








— 
[,. R. DEVERELL, 





Rand Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 
PS. GILMORE, | 
Band Leader, 61 West rath | st.. N. Y. City. 





wiss EMMA BUTLER, 
With Cecelia oom Combination, en route. 





EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


median 
Simmonds, & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


‘/Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


MINNIE VINING, 


ed Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s th 


Engag' 
cue of E. Rensssey, aad ane &., We City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and ora 
268 West 23d st.. N. ¥. City. 





Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


MME, ADELINA MURIO-C ELLI, 


v ocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Ca, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Wenstocnch street 
Theatre. 











SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatie, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Piano, Organ, » Singin Fr Xs 
Steinway Hal! Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Specially e ed for “‘ La Mascotte,” at the Bijou 
Opera House, for the summer season. 


O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in —_— Organ They and 
Composition, nion sq., . Y. City. 


tog First 

















EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


d Organ. Address Chickering & Sons, 
—_ commer 18th st. and sth ave., x. Y. City. 





—————— 


GRAFULLA’S BAND, 
FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st.. N. Y. City. 


HB. DODWORTH, 


Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 





ADOL PH NE UENDORFF. 


Conductor, Germania Thesteo, N. Y. City. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 


Vocal Culture. 117 E. r4th St., N. Y: City. 


MR. GEO. W ERRENRAT H, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in se; 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, 








OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 





MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 
German or italian Opera.” “to Union sq, N. Y Gity: 
MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 








125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

cond ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 








MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 


101 Waverley place, N -Y. Ci Y. City. 


COLLEGE. OF ORATORY AND 


ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. robisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 


54 East arst st., N. Y. City 
CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr. 


Union Square Theatre, N 





. Y. City. 








W. L, ALLEN, Managing Editor. de 
H. A. Harmever, City Editor. 
Rost, A. BacLey, Business Manager. 





Nicuotas Bipp.e, Treasurer. 


- 


Currorp Hvainin, Musical Editor. 
Lewis J. ALLEN, Society Editor. 

Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 
Mrs. L. F, Guyton, N. Y. Correspondent. 





THE CHICAGO YVORLD, 





cf DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. }+ 





Subscription, $2 per Year; Single Copies, 5 Cts. 


The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 








FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ET2. 
OFFICES: 38 and 40 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW STYLES 





FOR 1881 


Novel 


aah aigeak 


— ————— —___—__g>-—- 


Superb 


STERLING ORGAN COMP’Y, 


DERBY, CONN., U.S. A. 


~~ Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. ¥. C ny. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, _— 


Tenor. O Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction. sine _¥ ‘West 18th st., N. Y. City. M R. S. B. MILLS, 
i : Pianist, 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE -—- 
FRED'K MOL L ENHAU ER'S 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Restregion, 
asx West t asth st. Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. Cny 


H. W. NICHOLL HAYDON TILLA, 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
“and” editing them for publication. Also proofs duction of the Voice, with his high hly successful 


accurately read for composers and Les- | method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
sons in harmony given by ay “Address office of the Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 


Courier, 74 Duane street, Clinton place, near ‘Fifth ave., N. Y. . City. 


MISS EMIL Y WIN ANT, 


Professor Vocal Music, Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
152 West r1th st., N. Y. Cry. roo W., sad st. N. ¥. Cay 


LEO KOFLER, 


MISS M AU D ‘MORG AN, 
Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
ce eeemee sl 


339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 

" YEWELL 

MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, mi Ah a 
Piano Virtuoso, Weber's $, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y¥. City. 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. . s . City. — -_—~— 


Seas ey 2 suite ors H. L AMBERT, 
WM. RUSSEL CASE, Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark's 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Piano, ae. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
Chickering Hall, N. Y. City. Sons. 


Music Dealers and Publishers. 
| Or ee THE ORIGINAL 


a i {nstromenty, 


- POND & oc. 25 oi Squars, New York, Sole 
er Full Price List on rey, 





Salaway ‘Hel, N. ¥. City. 














W. E. G. EVANS, 


























Made by BOOSEY & CO., London. W. 


Agents for the United States, 





HOWARD SCHUBERTH & (0, onox"Svane, NEW YORK 


Musie Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


All ow Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated C — Editions of STEINGRABBER, 
Leipsic ; ETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 

BERTH fn Leipsic ( dition ei J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
pathy i aay Paes ary etc., etc. Ca alogues sent free upon application, 


SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


C. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla, 


3 Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. For 
accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 
selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION. Address 


wM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 








LINDEMAN & SONS 


PIANOS. 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. Low Prices and Easy terms. 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORE 


im. BACON PIANOS. 122: 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Successor to BACON & RAVEN-——BACON & KARR, 
Nos. 1473 & 1475 Broadway, near 424 Street, New York. 


poate: vam Agencies desired in localities where none now exist. Catalogues by Mail on Application 











COME AND SEE MY LEGS. 


PIANO LEGS, UPRIGHT PIANO CASES. 


Manufactured of best material by first-class workmen. Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers. 


B. x. SMITH, 20 & 22 Commerce St , New York. 





AN EPITOME ON BEAUTY 











Onl 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years ; 


a record unequaled by any other Manu- 


facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO , Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE CovuRIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 





Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 








——— 


Received First Medal of Merit ang 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial E,- 
hibition. ai 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. Ri 




















SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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#PLANOS.# 





[ 4 SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 
0,1 


The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 


‘Richmond, Ind, 


~ 


~ 








| HENRY F. MILLER 


. 

















poston, | PLAMOS | 


MASS, U.S.A. 








NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements ! 
— Sa 


Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants, 





will have no other. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 








MUNROE ORGAN REED Co 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


—PWENTY MILLIONS— 


of our Reeds now in use, 


RE prepared to supply the demands of the Trade 
in the most perfect manner, both as regards 
quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 
Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full lines of Organ Materials, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key-Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), 
Felts, &c, &&¢ 
-~OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mthly Price, 6d., by Post, 7d., Subscript’n, $1.75 a year. 


The Orchestra and The Choir. 


Published on the first of every month. 
HE ORCHESTRA, which has been established 
nearly twenty years, has during that time been 
held in high esteem for its thoroughly independent 
tone, its just and unbiased criticism, and its aim to 
promote the objects of all who are interested in the 
development of High Class Music. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Pa , bet CH ov vni dv kcad' bins cetes -40 58. 6d, 
REPEATS.—Four Insertions charged as Three if 
: prepaid in one amount. 
Ordinary Page.. onchs ae oe 
One ... 2 10S, od, 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185 FLEET ST., LONDON, 
Office of ** Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 









SOLD BY THE THOUSAND. 


JOHN T. RUTLEDGE'S 
Latest Beautiful Songs. 


_ F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
GS Send for Catalogue. 


* Little Maudie Mine,” beautiful picture title, 40 cts. 
‘*Sweet Mountain Rose,” beautiful picture title, 40 
cts. ‘* Would You Miss a Kiss, Pretty Miss,” picture 
title, 4o cts. ‘* Birds and Blossoms Dream of Thee,” 
gocts. “1 Wouldn't Believe Him, Would You?” pic- 
ture title, 4octs. ** Why Should We Part?” acharming 
flowing melody, qo cts. “Let Your Tears Kiss the 
Flowers on My Grave,” picture title, 40 cts, “ Dear 
Old Church Down in the ne,” 40 cts. “Our Old 
Family Bible,” 40 cts. ‘Kisses That Wake Me,” 
another beautiful home song, gocts. ‘“*No Time Can 
Steal A ffection’s Rose,” picture title, 40 cts. 

Any three of the above mailed free of postage, on 
receipt of $1, to any one address. For sale at all the 


Music Houses. Buy one and you will want all. —Pi i > bei 
Published by H.G. HOLLENBERG, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


Memphis, Tenn, | Tuned and Regulated. 


Piano in America. 











NEW SFYLES, 








1881! 





Novel! 
Original! 
Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN COMP'Y. 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 


FRANOGIS NEPPERT. 


Manufacturer of 


PIANO =\STQ0LD 


Music Racks, Stards, &c. 














Repaired 





390 Gana) St, New York. 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 49 Maiden Lane, New York. 





EVERY SsTRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, 

For Sale by all Retail Doalers, 

No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 

















“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE”. 
Calls your attention to the following REASONS wey, about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it: 


As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. 
No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL 


points 


oil ee eerie 
The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between 


‘ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
Chicago and 
Dakota, Wyoming, 


LUFFS. 





Quick Journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
furnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. all points in Northern Illinois, Iowa, D Utah, 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizol Council 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and 
of Illinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidentsof life. You arrive Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
at destination rested, not weary ; Clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort San F, i Deadwood Sioux City, Cedar 
ata minimum of cost. Rapids, De: 4 Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
SSSI = Territories, and the West. Also, for Milw =r 
= Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Marquette, Foné © 
Waterto Houghton, Neenah, a... 
Paul, Minnea Huron, Volga, Fargo, i: 
Winona, La ato and all west. 
esota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the N Chicago a0 
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That the unremitting care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the great assemblages, political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 


time to time in the great cities of the United States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en roufe to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 
Summer season and months of September and October, the Company every year puts on sale, May ist, at all 
coupon ticket effices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 


DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
At reduced rates, good returning, until October 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
ninety days, at great reduction from regular fares. 
REMEMBER, this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
‘ess 


mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or addr 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 





Routes. Close connections made 
It is the Only Line running PULLMAN 
DINING CARS between Chico 
Bluffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night TralD isis 
rounaist upon Ticket Agerirets, and refuse so tlt 
. ne your Tickets, 
they do not vend oul the Chicago and Northwester 


way. . ecommodations 
If you wish the Best Traveling ete, Ea” AND 
‘ou will buy your Tickets by t 
Wit, TAKE NONE OT HER. 4 Line. 
All Ticket nts sell Tickets by bes 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & Gea. 
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THE COURIER. 


G. ROBERT MARTIN, ‘4 


1 ah No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York,  saroszrzanso roy 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. 























a aay 


ARTIN GUITA R Ss. 


proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJC Os. 
REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—* A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; 3 they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
[Seal.] Attest: J.R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Sccretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise, 
@ FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


ornctssoand hastrament nts, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CELEBRATED 
Makers. Latest Styles. 


























80 Medals from All Nations. 
LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


aq F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 








~— -With set 

ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 


























Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louts Scureisen, Lexpow, November 20th, 1874. 
Pt American Musical Instruments Sole Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East 21st, Street New York. 
Ruropean an 4 Dear Str,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have moch pleasure ia again 
stating that — virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was rene ~~ by our Le mes > you i hook June, 1873), 
ou till Sole Agent for the U.S. A.; that we hav other agent in that country, and that g'! our business transac- 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, Tiens must pass throug jn your tend, until the e aplietion of the entd agreement. You are at tibe rty to “make any Use you wish 
OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & Co. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 











eo OW MIARTIN GUITARS tt ou tet 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ss NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs thro ughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


STARK & CO., 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also o 
e of the h ag: ye instrument, offered by any other | 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare— Fin lities ; ; Resend, The Prices. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important -day questions answered. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
DANIEL HESS, GC. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


33 MAIDEN LANE, - - - NEW YORK, 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


—— MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF — 


STRINGS, &., 


i.No. 25 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Manufacturers of the Rest Quality Brass and German tary Va 


Cornets and Band Instruments!) panp INSTRUMENTS. 


WITH IMPROVED ROTARY VALVES. 


Also, with German Piston and with Patent Piston Light Valves of celebrated makers. a ve es 4 “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Pist ; al ae Salad 
French, German and Italian Strings, and and Musical Merchandise in general. Also “ Besson, Courtois” an istin "’ Styles Patent Lig ’ 


NEW VIOLIN CASE 


Without exception, this 
is the neatest, most dura 
ble and prettiest shaped 
Violin Case ever made. 
It combines lightness and 


Anp Importers of axnp Wroocesate Ds 


sa foes ce MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, "2" 


Depet for C.F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITAKS 















: bitit d h stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the mow enk 
and: air-ti me “Th e Box = being bod ‘ak one Meseme ‘De Goni, Mr. J. a, Cc aaa. Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cowa, Me 
is made o Biack Walnut, and — like the Violin, has a place for two Bows and | Chas. De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Wr Napo leon W. Gould 

a receptacle for Rosin and Stri Handle on top or in front. The greatest Violin Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling” Clarionets and Flutes, White's Chiarests, “Rogers® 
Players of our day pronounce it the best Box to carry and preserve the Violin. Best Drymheads, Netenbru brunner Zithers. 
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FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








L AURTZIIANN ~ 


—GRAN D>: 


SQUARE @6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


PIANUT OR 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 








Gold Medal at the 
World's Fair, Vienna, 








Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s oe Vienna, 











GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth and 1 Ith Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 














‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= CAPTIVATE THE WORLD." — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial Eirpesition; Grand Prize Medal, Faris Esrposition. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (43 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Is making 100,000 a those splendid pinch SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at 1ALF-pRICE. 















are the only Ha.r-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 














WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


——Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS,. 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 








Pad 
— me! Bstakblished in 18657. — 


J. W. BRACKET T, 


—Manufacturers of— 


GRAND, 
[{pright Square 


PEANOPUREED 


bat Pal 
Upright Piauofortes , ie 
Specially, 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 Washintgon Street, BOSTON. 






































» ss HE COMBINATION ORGAN isa marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave key-board, and from 


four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the use of 
the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 
that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts, N. ¥. 








THE COURIER. 15 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANSS 


Received th- mei. Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. | 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
§-2™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. ? 


Veretoums, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St, New York. 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — ™ ’ 
AB ER. GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT AT 
| y Wh ges ret At Men eee ire or ot | 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, <—— —$<$—S_- “— SS 


—+#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.s#— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, ALFRED DOLCE, 












































MANUFACTURER OF No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 
" Grand, Upright and Square " PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 
Pianoforte Actions, See 
PIANO HAMMER FELTS. SOUNDING BOARDS. 
Sys ohn HAS Se 9,089 Lbs. psd dic OS gWS ORs oie -—— Boards. 
144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. so ee 260“ 
aku coat aah 5 OR RS 5,249 
STRAUCH BROTHERS Seid > daewoo ens IN OT unica each aniesdunes'se on 9006 
’ BAL ce dauaus beuwde ee Hh sides Vai aweewers oe’ 37,690 *“ 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — Pa trdeneie ds seater PC Ss te pends win cuemeneed 41,585 “ 
Grand, Square and Upright mars ’ __4 ESTABLISHED 1871.¢— 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois 


PIANOFORTE Q¥CTIONS| MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 








HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 

by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders, Our instru- 

ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 

honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 

an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 

& of our instruments can be seen i the Congregational and Presbyterian 

yy , PF churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Se lowa: 

= : 1 é fa Corgregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, I 
= ——~ = Trinity Church, Jacksonville, U., and many others throughout the Weat, 


= — : ‘J eek, We cs 
THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
facta. Wareroonures oy bow 25 : Pats ° ° nn Parlor and Chapel chenaal 
-— -NEW YORK, U. Ss. A. + —— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
a New and Elegant Styles for 1881. Send for Latest Catalogue 


CRONN’ 


lORGAWNS 


AND — 


‘Sewing Machines. 


Easiest to Sell and the Best. 








vee WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “‘=<"“ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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| 
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SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 


(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, -« <« «+ SMASS., H. a A ’ 
METAL and WOOD 

a 
Orran Pipes = 
<2 = 
The very best made in every respect. C O S T U M E R 
~~ 





A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
cLass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 


of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 
: : 63 East Twelfth Street, 


JARDINE & SOM) wewvom, {MUSICAL * COURIER + BINDER 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. | Begs to call the attention of ladies of 


Prices and Circulars sent to Dealers on request 


Y GEO. P. BENT, Chicago and Kansas City. 














Subscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece. 


the profession desiring modern or ancient The SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST and BEST BINDER 
List oF ouR s — ‘ 
Largest Grand costumes to the superior facilities offered IN THE MARKET. 
Manuals 


Fifth Avenue Cata., N.Y., at this house—now acknowledged to be 
St. George’s Church, “ 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 
Holy Innocents, = 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “ 


We furnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 


the leading one in America. stamped in gold. Sent post-paid, on receipt of 


Th f ieseiiinenanten price, to any address in the United States. Foreign 
LIV 

Mobile Cathedral e successes 0 costuming 

1st Pres., Philadelp hia, 

> ag, 4 's ME. Brooklyn, 
Ch., San Francisco, 

Christ Ch., ye Orleans, 

Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 











postage added. Address orders tc 





and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 
greatest ever known in New York. HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, No. 74 Duane Street, New York. 
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WEHBER 


| PIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 








Read the wonderful orrrc1aL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 


award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
FOR 


| Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT: 

“For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles ‘show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppens, Secretary. 


C< CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 
Sa) CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 








STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


& PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part. of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 











New York Warercoms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street, 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


























if on Pianos. 
; . The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
9 tors, 95 out ofa possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 
; Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms, and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
i a ee » ae for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORKS, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, 
Mwsmralled free ubon'appication."" ——-—-«Waarerooms, Sth Ave. cor. 16th Street, Mew York. ara WN a Silas Bes a at Wa es We 
BSSTABLISEED 1646. SSTABLISEED 1843. 
WOODWARD & BROWN, 
i 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
7 
592 WASHINGTON STREET, - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
U 








Rich in Tone, 


ER 
NB G Durable in Pitch, 


(4 Vaupeb 


PIANO 


333 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. ? 


Elastic in Touch, 


NBER 
Elegantly Finished. & 


ENB 
Y Yaups) 
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 BEHNING 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


—< s~With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.o— 
Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 


BEHNING 














ARD CHAPEL 


HE ESTEY ORGAN, through its intrinsic merit, has won a wide 
popularity, It is universally known as combining sweetness and 
power of tone, skilled and thorough mechanism, new and elegant designs. 


t@” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


7 mete’ &CoO. -- - Brattleboro, Yt. 





<COURTOIS.: 


Attention is called to the following announcement : 
52 New Bonp St., Lonpon, March 2, 1881. 
J. Howard Foote, Esq., New York, 

Dear Sir--Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to near of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


Musica INSTRUMENT WAREHOUSE. 
—o 


THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET, | 


NEW YORK: 


CHICAGO: 
188 & 190 No. 31 
State Street, 





Established 1835. 
G2 Catalogues Free. 
Mention, THe Covurise. 


Established 1868. 
ee Catalogues Free. 


| 
| Maiden Lane. 
| 
] 
| 
' 
Mention Tue Courter. | 








Used by Levy, ARBUCKLE, REYNOLDS, and all Artists. vt 


— 


ee) SS PECIA LTIES: 
Sole Agent for BADGER’S 


S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
Importer of General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c. 


Genuine ME“ ER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and Manufacturer of > 
HAUTBOYS. Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST | THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other . 


BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. | BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c. 


Sole U. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 





